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LITERATURE. 


Fears for Democracy regarded from the 
American Point of View. By Charles 
Ingersoll. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co., 1875.) 


THERE is no problem so interesting to 
Englishmen at this moment as the future of 
democracy. Is it to come (as come it surely 
will) in the form of the “‘ big black giant ”’ 
against whom Mr. Carlyle has been so long 
warning us, or in the beneficent shape which 
other as earnest, if not as eloquent, men 
have seen in their visions—as mob rule 
glorying in the destruction of old land- 
marks and the humiliation of all that is time- 
honoured, or as the government of a wise 
and understanding people, reforming and 
remodelling institutions which the past has 
bequeathed to us with reverent and tender 
hand, to meet the conditions of a broader 
and deeper national life? It is the ques- 
tion of questions for statesmen and _poli- 
ticians, and all that bears upon it will be 
eagerly studied by Englishmen. And the 
materials for study are abundant enough, for 
the problem has come to thefrontevery where, 
and is working itself out in the most highly 
organised nations as in the most chaotic, 
in Germany as in Mexico. But to the English- 
man these materials are of infinitely different 
value. He has little comparatively to learn 
from any of the European popular move- 
ments. The problems which vex them he 
has for the most part solved generations 
ago, or is but theoretically interested 
in. Their methods of dealing with those 
which do interest him can never be 
his. Far otherwise is it with the 
voices which come to him from the 
United States. In these he cannot but re- 
cognise the tone of men of his own race, 
with principles, methods, and habits which, 
whether he likes them or not, come from his 
own mint, and are full of the deepest in- 
struction for him. Whatever be the future 
of democracy it will not differ greatly in the 
two nations, of that we may be sure. 
Whether the English or American type shall 
in the end prevail remains to be seen. 

But the study of democracy in America 
has been one of no ordinary difficulty up to 
& very recent date. Their political literature 

as been so confident and jubilant, and has 
80 steadily ignored, or treated so lightly, the 
facts which seemed of the gravest moment to 
Englishmen, that serious men turned aside 
from it in despair. All this is now changed. 
The difficulty is rather nowadays to find in 
the speeches or writings of the foremost 





men, or even in the newspapers or magazines 
of America, any of that jubilant talk, which 
used to be so common, as to the absolute 
perfection of their institutions, and the almost 
infallible political wisdom of “the fathers.” 
This tone, excusable enough in a young 
nation—conscious of its own powers, but 
which had never ‘made its proofs ”—has 
gradually disappeared since the war; till, at 
last, our cousins have come to speak of 
their own political and social short-comings 
with a frankness and severity which is 
taking the bread out of the mouths of their 
candid friends on this side the Atlantic. To 
their well-wishers, among whom we desire 
to be reckoned, the change is full of hope. 
A nation which, on the eve of a centenary 
so full of promise as that of the United 
States, seems bent before all things on 
probing its own weak places, is giving the 
surest pledge that its manhood will not dis- 
grace its youth. 

Mr. Ingersoll’s book on the Fears for De- 
mocracy in America, is a striking example 
of the change to which we are referring. It 
would be hard to find a more uncompromis- 
ing attack on the abuses which have grown 
up under the Constitution settled by the 
Federal Convention of 1787, and accepted 
by the States in the same year; a document 
till recent times so sacred to Americans that 
Artemus Ward’s famous saying —‘“ the 
earth revolved on its axis, subject to the 
Constitution of the United States ”°—was 
scarcely an exaggeration. Mr. Ingersoll’s 
*condensed account of the prolonged debates 
of the delegates, and of the narrow majo- 
rities by which the Constitution was ulti- 
mately accepted, is full of instruction for 
that section of the nation which is still in- 
clined to regard the Federal Constitution as 
the orthodox Mahomedan does the Koran. 
When we are reminded that several of the 
foremost delegates refused to sign; that a 
majority of the New York delegates retired 
from the Convention before the draught had 
been settled; that Rhode Island refused to 
consider it at all; while it was rejected in 
North Carolina, and only carried in Virginia 
by ten, in Massachusetts hy nineteen votes, 
and in New York by one, we shall be in- 
clined rather to accept the view of Mr. John 
Quincy Adams, that it was a constitution 
“extorted from the grinding necessity of a 
reluctant nation.” 

The fact is that among the band of very 
able and patriotic men who formed the Con- 
vention, democracy was looked upon with 
much more distrust than favour. We doubt 
whether Mr. Ingersoll could establish his 
sweeping statement that “there was not in 
the Convention one man possessed of what 
would be now called a democratic spirit” 
(p. 21); but he is not far from the mark. 
It is equally certain that the modern demo- 
cratic spirit was already very strong among 
their constituents. The people of the thir- 
teen provinces were thoroughly bent on 
social equality, and on having the smallest 
possible amount of government of any 
kind. Their representatives were too 
honest to baulk the expectations of the 
people, and so, with many misgivings, the 
Constitution was settled and accepted. 

The aim of the American people was to 
get the maximum of freedom with the 








minimum of trouble. They wanted insti- 
tutions which would take care of themselves. 
Government was to meddle as little as pos- 
sible. An executive they must have, of one 
kind or another, and they chose to have one 
man at its head: but then he was to be, as 
Hamilton said, an “executive chief on re- 
publican principles.” We have no space to 
follow Mr. Ingersoll in his review of the 
political decadence of his country, but may 
give his summing up in his own words. 


“Democracy, which would never have been 
heard of in 1787 had not the people carried it 
through, which would have been overruled by the 
old federal party soon after, had not the people 
again come to the rescue, neglects its veh It 
leaves it to an oligarchy better and worse than 
that of their ancestors, better because not here- 
ditary, worse because it is the oligarchy of hunger 
and nakedness, of plunder and corruption. t 
him that doubts look around ” (p. 267). 


The consequence is that Jefferson’s pro- 
phecy is being fulfilled in the States, that 
“ popular government is the worst govern- 
ment in the world if the people take their 
eyes off it” ; and Hamilton’s, “ the time will 
assuredly come when every vital interest of 
this State will be merged in the all-absorbing 
question of who shall be the next Pre- 
sident.” 

Mr. Ingersoll is not hopeful as to the re- 
medy. It is not certain, he holds, “ that under 
the influence of the people government will 
go well, but it is certain that without it all 
must go wrong.” But if American demo- 
cracy is to be saved and purified, each 
citizen must give some atiention to public 
affairs, one working-day each he thinks 
would suffice. If they will not, “ free govern- 
ments and constitutions are in vain.” But, 
on the other hand, “there is hardly a limit 
to the capacity of society for the perform- 
ance of duties which we are taught to con- 
sider proper only to governments.” 

If in England popular power is lost, it 
goes “to the aristocracy, a respectable order.” 
If in the United States, ‘‘ where the respect- 
able order is the people, power is lost, it goes 
to conspirators whose trade is plunder” 
(p. 1384). And the stand must be made 
upon State rights; in no other way can the 
tendency to centralisation, and consequent 
corruption, be controlled, ‘‘ Oursis a double 
allegiance,” writes Mr. Ingersoll (p. 238) ; 
“the State is our country, the Union is our 
Government, but though we may have more 
than one allegiance we can have but one 
country. Laws and covenants unite the 
State to the Union, but Nature herself binds 
the citizen to his State.”’ 

Now much that Mr. Ingersoll contends 
for we should readily admit, and we incline 
to believe with him, that centralisation is the 
danger to popular government in the United 
States, and that the true and only remedy 
is to be found (there as elsewhere) in the 
individual citizen taking an active part in 
public affairs, as though they were (which, 
indeed, they are) hisown. But we cannot 
leave his book without entering our protest 
against his crucial test and example, occupy- 
ing a third of the volume, and founded on 
the history of the Slavery question in the 
Union. We have no space to criticise his 
views of the Missouri compromise, and the 
long agitation which followed, and came to 
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a head in the civil war. These may be shortly | this as it may, of one thing Mr. Ingersoll 


summed up in his own words (p. 179) :— 

“ Slavery, now a dead lion which everyone may 

kick, then was a power founded on the constitu- 
tion, figuring in the laws, represented in Congress, 
warranted by the practice of virtuous communi- 
ties, and the lives and virtues of the best and 
noblest of our statesmen; and abolitionism was a 
scandal, disavowed by all but a few fanatics.” 
But these fanatics, he admits, had not a 
placeholder, scarcely a recognised politician, 
among them, and yet they triumphed. Surely 
the question occurs, was it not by rousing 
the heart and mind of the people—of the 
individual citizen —on this question of 
slavery, which Mr. Ingersoll looks upon, 
and rightly, as the true foundation of all 
democratic government? No, he says ; and 
accounts for the great revolution thus. When 
the office-seekers of the North, 
“to get place, joined their fortunes to fanatics, 
men cherishing a hate, stirred by a passion, they 
fell under influences more potent than their own, 
and stronger than the thirst for office, and they 
became controlled by those they meant only to 
use. Mischiefs came thicker and faster than they 
wanted, but it was too late to stop, and political 
morals were gone” (p. 203). 

So the war, in his eyes, produced no great 
man. He has not even a word of admiration 
for Mr. Lincoln. But he credits the old 
country with a malignant influence on the 
fortunes of democracy in America :— 

“But for British meddling, we might never 
have seen recent events. Its countenance gave to 
fanaticism that mother-country respectability 
which in the last century was acknowledged, un- 
lamented, by Jefferson and Franklin. With an 
incomparable national vanity, we have never had, 
to this day, pride enough to overcome that 
colonial feeling which long ago ceased to be 
respectable ” (p. 150). 

As Englishmen, we cannot accept the 
compliment to our country implied in this 
passage. ‘Recent events’ would have 
come as surely in America had England 
been sunk in the sea at the date of the 
Missouri compromise. But as Englishmen, 
we may take a far more hopeful view of the 
future of democracy in America than Mr. 
Ingersoll, precisely because of those “ recent 
events,” the teaching of which ‘is, to his 
mind, so ominous. ‘To us it seems that the 
civil war and its issue prove, that under all 
the superficial evils of American public life 
there does exist still a healthy public con- 
science, which, though not easily roused, 
when roused, can sweep aside the wire- 
puller’s and politician’s machinations like 
cobwebs. To us it seems, also, that the 
great crisis did produce men at any rate 
sufficient for the day; and we are inclined, 
if Mr. Ingersoll will pardon us, even with 
Cavour and Bismarck in our minds, to place 
Abraham Lincoln at the head of the great 
men of our day. 
can do that the public conscience of his 
country were more easily moved; but even 
here we think we mark a decided change 
for the better. The collapse of the soft 
money movement, to take the last example, 
seems to us to prove clearly enough that 
the point has been reached in another direc- 
tion, beyond which the professional politi- 
cians are powerless. We shall be muck dis- 
appointed if the Presidential election of next 
year does not give a like result. But be 








We wish as heartily as he | 





and those he represents may rest assured, 
that so long as they found their arguments 
on the history of the Anti-slavery movement 
in America, and the civil war of 1861-5, 
they will not find their ‘fears for demo- 
cracy”’ shared in by any liberal on this side 
the Atlantic. T. Hugues. 








God and the Bible: a Review of Objections to 
“ Titerature and Dogma.’ By Matthew 
Arnold. (London: Smith, Elder & Co., 
1875.) 

THE reading of a new work by Mr. Matthew 

Arnold is always an intellectual feast. We 

may differ from him ever so widely, and 

even feel slightly irritated by his decided 
taste for paradox. Yet his manner, with its 
combination of seriousness and humour, the 
originality of his views, his novel and un- 
foreseen modes of presenting things, cause 
us to read him to the end with an interest 
very like that which we feel in a fascinat- 
ing novel. He abhors the “vigorous and 


| rigorous ”’ theories of certain German critics, 


and it must be owned that rigour is not pre- 
cisely the distinctive quality of his own. 
But his personal theory is undeniably 
vigorous; he must have in truth a vigour 
peculiarly British to maintain that theory 
with such imperturbable serenity against 
the objections of every kind which, from 
the most opposite camps, crash in upon it 
like converging artillery fires. There is a 


moral grandeur in this isolation, so proudly 1 


accepted and defended so stoutly, to which 
it would be unjust to refuse recognition. 
I know not whether Mr. Matthew Arnold 
will ever see allies rally round him to as- 
sist in repelling the onslaughts directed 
against him. But while reading his works 
of religious criticism the student is tempted 
to inscribe on his escutcheon the words of 
the Medea of the poet, ‘‘ Moi, moi, dis-je, et 
c’est assez.” 

We have here to deal with a thinker who 
has broken theoretically with all the theo- 
logies and all the metaphysics of the past, 
who has saturated himself with all the results 
of independent criticism, who absolutely 
rejects the supernatural, who has adopted 
the idea that God may be nothing but an 
impersonal] force, an unconscious influence, 
in a word a thing rather than a person: and 
who at the same time is an ardent supporter 
of the Christian tradition, who shows him- 
self every moment more severe towards its 
assailants than its defenders, who feels all 
the enthusiasm of a mystic for the Jahveh 
of the Jews and the Saviour of the Chris- 
tians, and who above all professes a reverence 
for the Bible which scarcely yields to that of 
the most decided partisans of verbal inspira- 
tion. And with what resources of wit and 
knowledge, with what subtle and caustic 
persiflage against opponents on right and 
left, with what assurance of the truth and 
legitimacy of his singular position, only a 
perusal of his work will show. What a pity 
that so much ability and science, so much 
literary art and moral vigour, should be 
utterly wasted—as I fear it is— and 
should finally produce only one of those 
curious fruits which we examine attentively 
for their strangeness but never so much as 





wish to taste, so clear is it that we cannot 
even pierce the rind with our teeth. 

The object of Mr. Matthew Arnold’s new 
work is to reply to the objections urged 
against the theory developed in his former 
book, reviewed last year in these columns, 
It will be remembered that, disgusted with 
theological and metaphysical doctrines which 
cannot be verified, he thinks he has defined 
the Divine Being in a way which defies all 
scepticism by designating it as ‘‘the Eternal, 
not ourselves, that makes for righteousness,” 
The transcendant merit of the people of 
Israel is, according to him, that they per. 
ceived better than any other people of an. 
tiquity that ‘righteousness is salvation,” 
and that they incorporated this great idea in 
poetical, impressive, and heart-stirring tra- 
ditions which ensure to the Bible an incom. 
parable and ever-abiding value. The su- 
periority of Christianity consists essentially 
in the fact that Jesus has rendered this 
righteousness attractive and practicable by 
his “secret” (self-renunciation), and his 
** sweet reasonableness.” And he goes on to 
infer that, while rejecting the rash assertions 
of the vulgar metaphysic and theology with 
as much vigour and rigour as the most 
determined Comtist, the modern man can 
recover a footing on this positive experi- 
mental ground, and peaceably enjoy the in- 
estimable benefits of the Bible and of 
Christianity. 

Two sets of objections have been brought 
against this theory, so radical in principle, so 
conservative inits conclusions. The author has 
been told that in the place of the living God, 
who alone is to be worshipped, he was placing 
a dead abstraction, or else a blind force that 
can no more be worshipped than, for instance, 
the law of gravitation; that there is no 
middle term between “ being a thing”’ and 
“being a person,” and that his definition 
made of God a thing much rather than a 
person ; that it would be vain for man to 
seek to satisfy his religious needs by placing 
himself in communion with a power which 
knows no more what it does in impelling him 
to “righteousness” than the wind knows 
when it raises the billows that it drives upon 
the strand; that even if we suppose our 
human notions of consciousness and of per- 
sonality when applied to the Divine Being 
to be inadequate to their object, those no less 
human notions of unconsciousness and im- 
personality are still more so; that finally 
the religious sentiment postulates, and, if it 
is legitimate, as we believe it with Mr. 
Arnold to be, demonstrates by its very ¢X- 
istence, that in the indefinable perfection 
of that Being who is the object of our 
worship there exist those powers a mini- 
mum of which we possess under the names 
of consciousness and personal existence. 
On the other hand, the fact has been alleged 
that the merits attributed to the Bible and 
to Christianity by the ingenious writer are 
very ill verified in the majority of the sacred 
books ; that they remove from the Canon 
none of those stumbling-blocks that so often 
trip up the modern reader; that it is not 
enough to refer the Biblical writings to the 
category of poetic language in order to 
ensure that that language shall always edify 
and sanctify ; and particularly, that to sup- 
port his affirmations with regard to the 
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personality of Christ, Mr. Matthew Arnold 
was borrowing from the Fourth Gospel 
arguments and quotations the force of 
which for purposes of proof depends wholly 
on the authenticity and the historical cha- 
racter of that book, to which the criticism 
of the present day so unhesitatingly refuses 
both. In reply to these objections, and after 
a Preface, followed by an Introduction, in 
which the author takes particular pains to 
specify that his book was “an attempt con- 
servative and an attempt religious,” he takes 
in succession as the subject of his Apologia, 
“The God of Miracles,” “The God of 
Metaphysics,” and ‘‘ The God of Experience.” 

Under the heading of “The God of 
Miracles” he denies that a proof of the 
Divine personality can be found in that 
order of facts which is designated as 
miraculous. It is much less because philo- 
sophy has demonstrated the a priori impos- 
sibility of miracle than by virtue of an 
experience which gathers fresh strength 
every day that the modern man sees himself 
unable to rest his religion on this insecure 
basis. This induction has become irresisti- 
ble with the majority of our intelligent con- 
temporaries, and will speedily be so in all 
cases. On this point we have not much 
opposition to offer to our radical conserva- 
tive. We awaited his remarks in the chapter 
on “ Metaphysics” with much greater curio- 
sity. Our expectation was doomed to dis- 
appointment. Instead of a discussion on 
the legitimacy of the notion of Divine per- 
sonality, or of the arguments for and 
against, we read—always with much lite- 
rary pleasure, but without any philosophical 
profit—a long analysis of the sense of the 
word Being in a dozen languages, and this 
analysis has left upon us the perfume of 
the finest bouquet of paradoxes we have 
ever smelt. Under the pretext that the 
etymology of the verb substantive finally 
reduces its meaning to the idea of blow, 
breathe, or grow, or stand, we are required 
to recognise that ‘“‘Supreme Being” only 
signifies in the last resort “ Supreme Ani- 
mal.” But, in Heaven’s name, what has 
this to do with the great question at stake ? 
In “the Eternal, not ourselves, that makes 
for righteousness,” does not the question of 
Being recur with all its difficulties ? What- 
ever may be the etymological origin of 
the word Being, does not the absolute al- 
ternative “To be or not to be” once more 
represent the clearest, most positive, and 
most elementary of all dilemmas? “We 
assert nothing about God’s constitution 


whatever,” says the author (p. 98), “we | 
neither affirm God to be a person nor to bea | 


thing.” Be it so, but after all you affirm 
that He is, and in refusing to say anything 
more than “the Eternal, not ourselves, that 
makes for righteousness,” you affirm pre- 
cisely that indecision which the religious 
Sentiment does not support. You say that 
man transforms into a human agent every- 
thing that produces a powerful effect upon 
him. “ What was the Apollo of the reli- 
gion of the Greeks? The law of eternal 
beauty, the Eternal, not ourselves, that 
makes for intellectual beauty.” I think 
that the Apollo of the Greeks was some- 
thing more to his worshippers ;_ before 
all he was a person, and the proof is that 








after men came to perceive that he was not 
@ person, not a single grain of incense more 
was burnt in his honour. Although the 
‘“‘ Eternal, not ourselves, that makes for in- 
tellectual beauty,’ has not ceased to exist as 
attribute and law of human nature, the idea 
has never occurred to anyone of offering re- 
ligious worship to St. Aesthetic. 

We next come to the chapter devoted to 
“The God of Experience.” It contains an 
eloquent vindication of the moral cha- 
racter of the religion of Israel, as the 
fundamental and most 
feature of the Old Testament. We think 
with the author that it is quite lawful 
to treat it as the hidden soul, the main- 
spring of that religion, the only thing which 
in the last resort explains its evolutions and 
its progress. But the idea of a living, con- 
scious God, the Creator, in whom we may 
hope, is to be deduced no less assuredly 
from the entire course of that history, and, 
in fact, it is inseparable from the Israelitish 
idea of law and righteousness. Besides, 
all this does not render the modern reader 
more apt than before to find his spiritual 
nourishment in a book so many pages of 
which offend rather than edify him. It will 
be in vain to tell him that he must consider 
the language of the Bible as poetry; its 
language is often very unpoetical ; it is often 
juridical, dogmatic, ritualistic, sometimes 
even trivial. The old belief in inspiration 
cast the mantle of mystery over all its de- 
fects, or transfigured them under the rays 
of supernatural light. But this light is 
quenched for Mr. Matthew Arnold and all 
those who think with him. 

We regret that the limits assigned us do 
not allow us to discuss as closely as we 
could have wished the final chapters, in 
which the author defends himself against the 
accusations of arbitrariness which have been 
brought against him in the name of Bibli- 
cal criticism. The German critics and mas- 
ters of exegesis have received from a vigorous 
English hand what is called in French “‘ une 
volée de bois vert.” We should not dare to 
tell them to their face so many cruel truths, 
because we should be characterised as an 
Erbfeind, and for some time past no other 
answer has been required. It was doubtless 
written in the book of fate that we in France 
should always be doomed to envy the liber- 
ties of England. Yet, while recognising 
that the stern censures directed by Mr. 
Matthew Arnold against German scholars 
are often but too well founded, we will observe 
that in the chapter on the Canon he himself 
comes to conclusions differing very little 
from those which are, or were, current at 
Tiibingen (for since the glorious days of 
Baur, Zeller, and Schwegler, Tiibingen has 
put on sackcloth and ashes, and is now 
teaching devoutly the personal existence of 
the Devil). We must also say that if we 
required for our religious comfort to admit 
the historical character of the Fourth 
Gospel, we should not be much reassured 
by the genesis of the book such as he con- 
ceives it. He admits that in its present 
form it@annot be attributed to the Apostle 
John, that we must see in it an original 
groundwork of Logia reaching back to the 
direct: teachings of the Apostle, collected and 
imbedded, possibly with several analogous 


strongly-marked | 





essays, in a narrative of historical and 
philosophical pretensions, not always jus- 
tified, by some Ephesian presbyter, a 
Greek, a man of letters, and a_ theo- 
logian, endowed in any case with a rich 
imagination. A very dangerous presbyter 
truly, but “ce presbytre-li ne me dit rien 
qui vaille.’ Mr. Matthew Arnold thinks 
that the original Logia may be distinguished 
from the narrative in which they are im- 
bedded. We cannot share his confidence. 
His criterion, “ When the Logia are suited 
to the character of Jesus, they come from 
Jesus,’ involves a vicious circle; for his 
idea of the character of Jesus rests in great 
part on the conclusions which he himself 
draws from this Gospel. While conceding 
that the last word has not yet been said on 
the origin of this marvellous book, that per- 
haps more authentic nuclei will be brought to 
light than one ventures to take account of in 
the present stage of criticism, we think that 
the author has not done full justice to the umity 
of intention, system, and style of this Phi- 
lonian Gospel, the first certain trace of which 
isnotearlier than a.p.175. Justin Martyr, who 
would have been delighted with it had it been 
known to him, who would have quoted it in 
preference to any other apomnemoneuma, at- 
tests by his silence that it was not in his hands. 
When he speaks of Gospel history, he con- 
fines himself to the synoptics, and one or 
two vague coincidences which may be poimted 
out in him and in the Clementine Homilies 
prove by their very isolation that if the 
author of the Fourth Gospel drew from tra- 
ditions earlier than the date of his composi- 
tion, he -published his book too late for the 
authors of the middle of thé second century 
to profit by it. 

In conclusion, our opinion is that the book 
entitled God and the Bible leaves matters in 
statu quo. This God is not to be worshipped, 
this Bible is not what it should be in order 
to claim the place assigned it by our author. 
Apart from the very real pleasure of having 
read a work of high merit in point of form 
and of origiriality, we are no farther forward 
than before. Avpert Révibie. 








The Life of Jonathan Swift. By John 
Forster. Vol. I. 1667-1711. (London : 
John Murray, 1875.) 


Famous men, writes Mr. Forster, may suffer 
quite as much by excess as by want of 
curiosity about them, and more would cer- 
tainly now have been known of Swift if less 
had been written concerning him during the 
half century following his death. This 
savours somewhat of a paradox, and may be 
true enough of Swift himself; but of few 
other great men can such a statement be 
made. Swift was perhaps most unfor- 
tunate in his biographers. ‘The first of 
them, Lord Orrery, appeared in the field 
about seven years after his death. His 
lordship, it is said, strove for literary re- 
nown, chiefly that he might make up for the 
slight passed upon him by his father, who 
left his library away from him; but “the 
ink he used to wash out that stain only 
made it look bigger.”” He had known Swift 
during his last six or seven years of cor- 
sciousness, and had corresponded much 
with people who knew him. Lord Orrery’s 
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Remarks brought forth Dr. Delany’s Ob- 
servations, a really interesting little work, 
which Mr. Forster considers most to be 
esteemed of all the early authorities. A 
year or two later appeared the Essay of Mr. 
Deane Swift, a grandson of Godwin Swift, 
Jonathan’s uncle and benefactor, by his 
marriage into the family of Deane, the 
regicide. Passing by Hawkesworth and 
Johnson, who added no new facts, we reach 
in 1784 a Life by Thomas Sheridan, father of 
Richard Brinsley, and son of Swift’s inti- 
mate, Dr. Thomas, who lost his chaplaincy 
by so unluckily choosing for a text on the 
King’s birthday, “‘ Sufficient for the day is 
the evil thereof.” Dr. Johnson was probably 
angered at “Sherry’s”’ presumption in tak- 
ing upa subject which'he had thought to 
have himself exhausted but two or three 
years before, and hence may have arisen his 
humorous description of the writer, “ Why, 
sir, Sherry is dull, naturally dull, but it 
must have taken him a good deal of pains 
to become what we now see him. Such an 
excess of stupidity, sir, is not in nature.” 
Among more recent volumes on Swift we 
may rhention a curious one, not noticed by 
Mr. Forster, by Dr. Wilde, of Dublin, on 
the closing years of his life. The occasion 
of it was the bringing to light the remains 
of Swift and Esther Johnson in 1835, 
when certain repairs were going on in St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral. The skulls, we hear, 
were carried from house to house for the 
gratification of the curious! In Dr. Wilde’s 
book the symptoms of ill-health are traced, 
as indicated from time to time in Swift’s 
writings. 

We fancy the: ordinary reader of to-day 
would be found, if closely examined, to have 
derived his notions of Swift from the in- 
cidental allusions to him by Macaulay, and 
from the powerful, but very misleading, 
sketch by Thackeray. Neither of these 
writers added anything new in the way of 
biographical facts to their subject, but the 
masterly literary skill displayed by both of 
them, and the deep knowledge of human 
nature shown by the author of Vanity Fair, 
leave a lasting impression on all memories. 
To Thackeray and his picture of that “gloomy 
heart,” Mr. Forster pays no heed whatever ; 
but he quotes, and successfully confutes, Mac- 
aulay’s account of the very menial position 
of Swift in Sir William Temple’s household. 
Weread in the History of the humble student, 
not daring to raise his eyes toa lady of 
family, making love to the pretty waiting- 
maid; with his spirit bowed down, almost 
broken, by calamities and humiliations, hold- 
ing intercourse with his patron in the lan- 
guage of a lacquey, or rather of a beggar. 
Thackeray’s embellishments on the story of 
the Temple livery and twenty-pound wages 
are still more fanciful. When Sir William 
has the gout or scolds his secretary, it must 
be hard work at the second table, for, how 
this Irish secretary must have lashed and 
growled and torn the household with his 
gibes and scorn! What would the steward 
say about the pride of “them Irish schol- 
lards”—and this one had got no great 
credit even at his Irish college, if the truth 
were known. The exact relation of Swift to 
Temple and his family during his two periods 
of residence at Moor Park is not made per- 
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fectly clear to us even in the present bio- 
graphy, but sufficient evidence is adduced to 
show it to have been of a character far re- 
moved from servility. 

It is interesting to trace, in the course of 
Mr. Forster’s narrative, the beginning and 
development of the marvellous political 
power wielded for some years by Swift in 
the State. Even during the first residence at 
Moor Park, Temple had formed such an 
opinion of his young secretary’s capacity 
that he charged him with a letter and mes- 
sage to the King, with instructions to explain 
their purport,and to enforce their arguments 
by his own readings of English history. 
This was in the year 1693, when William, 
troubled with misgivings about the proposed 
Act to limit the duration of Parliament to 
three years, had sent the Earl of Portland to 
ask Temple’s advice. Swift was no stranger 
to his sovereign, for the latter had visited at 
Moor Park, and, pleased with the poor 
secretary’s attentions to him, had (according 
to Mr. Deane Swift) “‘ offered to make him a 
captain of horse,and gave him instructions, so 
great was the freedom of their conversation, 
how to cut asparagus (a vegetable his Majesty 
was extremely fond of) in the Dutch manner.” 
What weighed most heavily with William 
in this matter of the Triennial Bill was that 
a similar statute had been passed by Charles 
I, and Swift’s whole argument with his 
Majesty went to show that Charles’s ruin was 
not due to this piece of legislation, but to his 
sanction of another bill which put it out of 
his power to dissolve a particular Parliament 
then sitting without its own consent. The 
upshot of the interview is told by Swift in 
the anecdotes of his family and himself, 
which he drew up as portion of an auto- 
biography. 

“Mr, Swift, who was well versed in English 
history, although he was under twenty-one 
[twenty-three ?] years old, gave the King a short 
account of the matter, but a more large one to 
the Earl of Portland, but all in vain; for the 
King by ill advisers was prevailed upon to refuse 

assing the bill. This was the first time that Mr. 
Swift had ever any converse with courts, and he 
told his friends it was the first incident that 
helped to cure him of vanity. The consequence of 
this wrong step in his Majesty was very unhappy, 
for it put that monarch under a necessity of in- 
troducing those people called Whigs into power 
and employments, in order to pacify them.” 

Swift had, in later years, one more inter- 
view with William, on which occasion, ac- 
cording to his own version, he told the King 
that the highest Tories they had in Ireland 
would make tolerable Whigs in England. 
His second residence with Temple bears no 
record of any like political employment ; but 
his literary faculties were exercised in the 
revision of his patron’s writings, and in the 
composition of the famous Battle of the Books. 
The foundation of Swift’s political influence 
was laid about two years after Temple’s 
death, on the occasion of the impeachment 
of the Whig lords by the Tory leaders. A 
like manner of proceeding, it seemed to 
Swift, might be easily proved to have ruined 
the liberties of Athens. With this idea in 
his head, he spent a few months in @ondon 
in the middle of 1701, and drew up there 
his discourse entitled The Contests and Dis- 
sentions of the Nobles and Commons in Athens 
This was privately sent to press, 





and strict injunctions given to conceal the 
name of the author, who almost immediately 
withdrew again to Dublin. Vague rumours 
soon followed him across the Channel of the 
interest this anonymous brochure was ex- 
citing, which took a more definite shape 
when he was asked by Bishop Sheridan if 
he had heard of a much-praised pamphlet 
written by Bishop Burnet. Swift quietly 
asked whether his informer were certain of 
Burnet’s authorship, and was told he must 
be a “positive young man” to doubt it. 
By the time of his return to England in the 
following year the book had been largely 
bought and read; some eagerly contending 
for Lord Somers as the author, others for 
Burnet. Swift’s own words best conclude 
this story of the circumstances which estab- 
lished him as one of the most prominent 
figures in London political circles. On his 
visit to London, he writes :— 


“Hearing of the great reputation this piece had 
received — was the first I ever printed), I 
must confess, the vanity of a young man prevailed 
with me to let myself be known for the author: 
upon which my Lords Somers and Halifax, as 
well as the bishop above-mentioned” [Burnet], 
“desired my acquaintance, with great marks of 
esteem and professions of kindness—not to men- 
tion the Earl of Sunderland, who had been my 
old acquaintance. They lamented that they were 
not able to serve me since the death of the King; 
and were very liberal in promising me the greatest 
preferments poe hope for, if ever it came in 
their power. I soon grew domestic with Lord 
Halifax, and was as often with Lord Somers as 
the formality of his nature (the only unconversable 
fault he had) made it agreeable to me.” 


Hitherto it has been a matter of surmise 
merely that Swift had entertained much 
hope of high church preferment before the 
advent of the Tories to power; but some 
letters addressed to Archbishop Walls, the 
contents of which are now made known for 
the first time, place it beyond doubt that his 
claims to fill the see of Waterford, vacant 
at the beginning of 1708, had been strongly 
urged at Court by the Sunderland party. 
Walls had written to him from Dublin m- 
mediately on the occurrence of the vacancy ; 
but by the end of January it was known to 
Swift that his friends’ efforts had been fruit- 
less, and, as an aggravation of the blow, that 
Dr. Thomas Milles, a man. most distasteful 
to him, was the new bishop. 

There is no evidence of any further efforts 
for Swift on the Whig side; he was left by 
them as he was found, to use his own ex- 
pression, “a man of hopes, a man of levees.” 
His chief expectation a year or so later was 
of an entirely different character, being 
built upon the Ministry’s promise to make 
him the Queen’s Secretary at Vienna, on 
Lord Berkeley’s talked-of mission there, 
“by which I shall be out of the way of 
parties, until it shall please God I have some 
place to retire to, a little above contempt.’ 
Considering himself wholly useless in Ire- 
land, as incumbent of a living with an au- 
dience of half a score, he was alittle 
tempted to pass some time abroad, his 
friends having told him that this bit of pre- 
ferment would not be difficult to compass, 
while his fortunes were ripening a little more 
at home. That Addison was made Irish 
Secretary at this time must, it cannot be 
doubted, have made him feel the neglect put 
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upon himself the more deeply, but there 
is no trace of jealousy ‘in Swift’s future 
conduct to his friend. 

The portrait of Swift when about forty 

years old, painted by Jervas, of which an 
etching appears in this volume, ; 
“ confirms the general statement at the time, that 
his personal appearance was very attractive. 
Features regular yet striking, forehead high and 
temples broad and massive, heavy-lidded blue 
eyes to which his dark complexion and bushy 
Hack eyebrows gave unusual capacity for stern- 
ness as well as brilliance, a nose slightly aquiline, 
mouth resolute with full closed lips, a handsome 
dimpled double chin, and over ‘all the face the 
kind of pride not grown of superciliousness or 
scorn, but of an easy confident calm superiority. 
Of the dulness which Pope saw sometimes over- 
shadow the countenance of his friend, of the in- 
solence which Young declares was habitual to it, 
of the harsh unrelenting severity which it assumes 
in Bindon’s picture at the deanery, there is no 
trace at present. By one who loved him he was 
said to have a look of uncommon archness in eyes 
quite azure as the heavens; and he was himself 
told, by one who did not love him less, that he 
had a look so awful that it struck the gazer dumb ; 
but only the first is in Jervas’s picture, the years 
that are to bring the last being still to come.” 

About the same date as this picture, Swift 
gravely spoke of himself as a plump man, 
just five feet eight inches anda half high, 
not very neatly dressed, in a black gown 
and pudding sleeves. Steele very happily 
expressed one secret of his extraordinary 
social charm as a certain uncommon way 
of thinking, and a turn of conversation pe- 
culiar to him, which rendered his company 
very advantageous to one whose imagina- 
tion had to be continually employed upon ob- 
vious and common subjects, though obliged 
to treat of them in a new and unbeaten 
method. 

In the matter of social intercourse Swift 
was almost as catholic in his tastes as 
his friend Mat Prior, who (according to 
Spence) after spending an evening with 
Harley, St. John, and Pope, would go off 
and smoke a pipe with a couple of friends of 
his in Long Acre, a soldier and his wife. 
Never did he see so much of the life that is 
worth seeing, Swift would tell the great men 
his familiars, as when he saw it in his earlier 
travellings to and from Leicester, where his 
mother lived. When life presented itself to 
him sitting in a carrier’s cart; when pedlars 
and ostlers were his companions at meals in 
obscure ale-houses; when, seeing written 
over a door “lodgings for a penny,’’ he would 
hire a bed, and give an additional sixpence 
for clean sheets; those were experiences 
filled with all kinds of profit for him. 
Equally devoid of pride would he appear in 

e days of his greatness. The honoured 
guest of Halifax or Harley on one day 
would seat himself on the next at the hospi- 
table dinner-table of Bull the haberdasher, 
on Indgate Hill, if no prior engagement at 
the house of Will Pate, the learned woollen- 
draper, stood in the way. 

We part with Swift at the close of the 
present volume, just after his first appear- 
ance ata dinner of the Tory Cabinet, the 
members of which he told that it rejoiced 

m to see them in such agreement, and 
with such affection towards each other, but 
he had “no hopes they could ever keep in.” 
In the account sent to Stella he foretells his 





hopes’ failure in these memorable words. 
“They call me nothing but Jonathan; and I 
said I believed they would leave me Jonathan 
as they found me, and that I never knew a 
ministry do anything for those whom they 
make companions of their pleasures ; and I 
believe you will find it so; but I care not.” 

No attempt has been made in this notice 
to touch upon the famous love-affairs of 
Swift ; for these—except the early “ Varina” 
one—have not in the present volume 
reached a stage advanced enough for a 
proper judgment to be formed; and in the 
abundance of fresh materials yet to be used 
by Mr. Forster, one knows not what new 
light may be thrown on such. intricate 
matters. But a word needs to be written 
about the parentage of Esther Johnson. 
Previous biographers, in most instances, 
have assumed, as a well-ascertained fact, 
that she was Temple’s natural daughter. 
Her face, her dress, and Sir William’s treat- 
ment of her, say they, all made the real cir- 
cumstances of her birth plain enough. This 
bit of scandal is wholly ignored by Mr. 
Forster, who, with regard to the position of 
the Johnsons at Moor Park, considers the 
language of Swift himself as our only secure 
guide. ‘“ Her father was a younger brother 
of a good family in Nottinghamshire, her 
mother of a lower degree ; and, indeed, she 
had little to boast in her birth.” 

The attractive manner in which Mr. 
Forster’s subject is treated in the first por- 
tion of this biography, and the wealth of new 
matter to be made known in the succeeding 
portions, make us look forward with im- 
patience to the time when the whole work 
shall be in our hands. 

‘ J. J. Cartwricur. 








Suggestions introductory to a Study of the 
Aeneid. By H. Nettleship, M.A., Fellow 
and Tutor of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford. (Oxford: At the Clarendon 
Press, 1875.) 


Mr. Nerriesuir, the well-known coadjutor 
of Conington in the last volume of his 
Virgil, here presents in a condensed and 
somewhat over-concise form the results of 
his reading and reflexion on the Aeneid. It 
is to be regretted that so instructive an essay 
should not be incorporated with the com- 
plete edition to which it forms a worthy sup- 
plement, but to this there may perhaps be 
legal objections on the score of copyright. 
If not, we hope that the pamphlet may 
some day be transferred to Messrs. Whitaker 
and Bell, and be read with the Essays of 
Conington. In learning and depth it is at 
least equal to these; in style it seems to 
us to want lightness—which is also, to some 
degree, true of Conington’s. 

The essay considers two points: first, 
what is the main conception which the 
Aeneid is intended to work out; secondly, 
what were the chief influences—literary, 
ethical, and religious—which determined 
the form of the poem and the treatment of 
the story. The first question is answered as 
follows: the Aeneid celebrates the growth 
under Providence of the Roman Empire and 
Roman civilisation. Hence arises a want of 
personal interest, for such a subject was 
more calculated to impress ‘the imagination 





as an idea than to admit lifelike and moving 
characters. A mythical setting was indis- 
pensable; no mere repetition of Ennius’ 
Annals could adequately correspond to the 
greatness of the idea. And, as a religious 
hero was needed for this solemn work—one 
who might fairly foreshadow the God pre- 
sent of Virgil’s own time—who could be so 
fitted for the choice as the pious Aeneas, the 
son of Venus, the preserver of the gods of 
Troy, the consistent executor of the divine 
decrees? Aeneas, Mr. Nettleship re- 
marks, is an impersonation of all that 
is great in the achievements of Rome—a. 
warrior, a ruler, above all a law-giver and 
civiliserof men. This conception of Aeneas 
as carrying outa divine mission in a more 
or less consciously religious way is traced 
through the books of the Aeneid—perhaps 
a little fancifully, but briefly and well, even 
if the details are a little uninteresting. Yet 
we confess that we are constantly thinking, 
in reading this essay, of the Virgil of our 
imagination—i.ec., of the second, fourth, and 
sixth books—and wondering why it is, if the 
poet realised these high religious and moral 
intents, that so splendid a glow seems 
never to illumine those parts which are more 
specially devoted to the exhibition of this 
idea. The sack of Troy; the tragedy of 
Dido; the unsurpassed picture of the other 
world—these are the things in the Aeneid 
which no one can forget; but they are also 
each of them episodical, and have little or 
nothing to do with Aeneas. This, however, 
is a piece of general criticism ; it in no way 
detracts from the merits of the essayist in 
tracing what he conceives the main purport 
of the Aeneid ina number of minute par- 
ticulars where it would be very likely to 
escape the notice of an ordinary reader. 

The second and much the more interest- 
ing part of Mr. Nettleship’s essay begins 
with a discussion of Virgil’s imitativeness 
as a poet. He thinks, and we believe 
rightly, that imitation was to some extent 
forced upon him: he could no more disen- 
gage himself from the antecedents of his art, 
Homer, Ennius, Lucretius, Catullus, than 
Beethoven from the musical forms of Haydn 
and Mozart. But the parallel suggests a 
weakness in the argument; for no one ever 
yet charged Beethoven with want of creative 
power, or accused him of being an imitator 
and nothing more. This has happened to 
Virgil—let modern criticism estimate its 
value by this fact: no less a man than Nie- 
buhr could confidently state his belief that 
Virgil mistook his vocation. No small 
part of Conington’s importance as a com- 
mentator lies in his vindication of the 
poet’s substantial originality. Why is it, 
then, that Virgil is so often reproached with 
imitation? The reason seems to be two- 
fold. First, as admirably drawn out by Mr. 
Nettleship, because he is an imitator on so 
great a scale. It is not merely that here 
and there a simile or an expression is appro- 
priated ; it is that from beginning to end he 
has made a principle of working up every 
kind of epic or tragic material that lay 
ready to his hand. Onr first thought when 
we read a simile in the Aeneid is, Where 
does it come from? If no answer is forth- 
coming, as in the case of the famous simile 
of boys whipping a top in Aeneid vii. 378, 
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which is likely to be Virgil’s own, if any is, 
a natural doubt arises whether it may not 
have been in some lost poet; and this not 
the less that we feel sure that the descrip- 
tion could not have been half so exquisite in 
any other composer; while episodes find a 
place in the Aeneid for no other reason 
than because they occurred in Greek Epos— 
e.g., the sack of Troy, the games in Sicily, 
the descent into Hades. In this Virgil lays 
under contribution not only Homer, but, as 
seems probable from the scanty materials 
now remaining, the lost writers of the Epic 
cycle (see the valuable note on p. 28) and 
Apollonius.* In fact, Virgil was a conscious 
imitator, and, unlike modern plagiarists, 
paraded his obligations: a remark as true of 
his earliest work, the Eclogues, as of his 
latest, the Aeneid. This would be enough 
by itself to make the charge of imitation a 
natural one, especially in modern times (and 
Mr. Nettleship is emphatic on the different 
point, of view which the ancients held on 
this subject); but the directness of the 
imitation is, we think, felt more sensibly in 
the case of Virgil in proportion to his 
splendid originality in some of the highest 
qualities of poetic greatness. The second 
book of the Aeneid, for instance, is allowed 
to surpass in its way everything of the kind 
in Greek, or, indeed, in any literature: 
yet it probably followed closely the ‘IAéov 
mépowc of Arctinus. If we had this work, no 
doubt we should find in it much which 
Virgil made use of for his own purposes, 
and there would be no want of con- 
temptuous critics to call it a plagiarism, or 
of admiring, but modern, sympathisers who, 
fresh from Goethe or Shelley, would deplore 
that so considerable a poet should stoop so 
low. Mr. Nettleship is, we think, right to 
emphasise this opposition of ancient and 
modern criticism: on many of the most ap- 
proved modern canons, Virgil would hardly 
hold a first-class place among poets. 

We have no time to follow the essay in 
tracing in the Aeneid the traditions of 
Greek tragedy, or the Orphic poems, though 
no part of it is more suggestive or deserves 
more careful attention. We think, however, 
that some of the points mentioned on p. 40 
as proving Virgil’s determination to throw 
a poetic lustre over the existing religion of 
the Romans are overstrained. Can it be 
said, on the strength of Aeneid iv. 300, 492, 
vii. 385, that Bacchanalian orgies and magic 
are mentioned in terms of distinct censure ? 

R. Etuis. 








M. TAINE ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Les Origines de la France Contemporaine. 
Vol. I. L’Ancien Régime. Par H. Taine. 
(Paris: Hachette, 1875.) 


In his admirable book, unfortunately left 
unfinished, entitled L’Ancien Régime et 
la Révolution, Tocqueville has established 
beyond dispute two points: in the first 
place, that the traditions of mediaeval 
France had been gradually destroyed by the 
old monarchy itself; antl, secondly, that the 
Revolution introduced far fewer innovations 
than its partisans as well as its adversaries 





° Has Mr. Nettleship noticed (itis not mentioned 
by Conington) that the epithet alta, as applied to 
Crete, is perhaps suggested by Argon. iv. 1635? 


believed ; that in many things it did but con- 
tinue, complete, or exaggerate the work of 
the ancien régime. Thenceforward the Revo- 
lution, losing its quasi-mythical character, 
took its place in the series of historic 
facts and assumed human proportions, and 
it became possible to study in a calmer spirit 
its causes, its development, and its conse- 
quences. 

The new work of which M. Taine has just 
given us the first volume may be considered 
as proceeding directly from Tocqueville. I 
do not mean that M. Taine resumes and 
expands the subject treated by his predeces- 
sor, or that their modes of procedure or their 
literary talents have anything in common; 
but he places himself at the same point of 
view; he endeavours like him to determine 
the place occupied by the Revolution in the 
midst of the events which preceded and 
followed it; he supplements Tocqueville by 
showing in its living reality the political and 
social régime of France in the eighteenth 
century. Tocqueville gave only the most 
general and most abstract result of long and 
minute studies; M. Taine gives us the 
colouring, the outward form of things, by a 
multitude of characteristic facts, carefully 
selected, and placed in relief with rare power 
of exposition. 

The work is entitled Les Origines de la 
France Contemporaine, and the first part, 
which has just appeared, is devoted to the 
“Ancien Régime.” There is+no subject of 
more thrilling interest, none that awakens 
in us a greater number of burning questions. 
Why for more than eighty years has France 
been unable to found a political régime in 
which order should be allied to liberty ? 
Would it have been better, or indeed possible, 
for the outbreak of the Revolution to be 
avoided, and for the ancien régime to be 
transfigured by gradual reforms? Is it 
to the Revolution in the main that all the 
changes which have occurred during the 
last century in the political and social state 
of Europe are to be attributed? Why did 
it break out in France alone? M. Taine 
does not directly ask these questions, which 
it is so hard to answer with certainty, 
but they are implied on every page, and 
beneath the impartiality of the historian and 
philosopher we perceive the anxieties of the 
patriotic Frenchman of 1875. 

The author has never forgotten that his 
place is to criticise rather than to explain. 
The Revolution broke out because the ancien 
régime contained within itself the causes of 
the catastrophe. These causes are the sub- 
ject of M. Taine’s enquiry. He finds them 
in the political state, in the social conditions, 
in the manners and in the ideas of the time; 
he examines in successive chapters the 
“ Structure of Society,” “ Manners and Cha- 
racteristics,” ‘‘Mind and Doctrine,” ‘The 
Propagation of Doctrine,” ‘“ the People.” 

Among these chapters the first and the 
last contain most new facts. M. Taine’s 
method consists in explaining a general fact 
by giving not an abstract formula, but a 
precise and characteristic detail, accom- 
panied wherever possible by statistics. The 
danger of this method is that it may some- 
times make what is merely the exception do 
duty for the rule, but here nothing of the 





kind is to be feared; the author has ac- 


cumulated proofs and examples in such 
abundance as to leave no room for contra. 
diction. What declamation against the 
abuses of the ancien régime could be one half 
so eloquent as the fact that the domains 
of the princes of the blood paid 188,000 
livres in taxes when they should have 
paid 2,400,000, while the small farmer 
of Champagne paid from 50 to 70 per 
cent. of his whole income? A _ noble 
with an income of 40,000 livres pays 400 
livres in taxes, while a bourgeois with 6,000 
livres pays 720. What picture of the prodigal 
waste of the finances could be so instructive 
as the simple statement that in one year Louis 
XV. spent on his household 68 millions, or 
a quarter of the public revenue? The 
student must read for himself in M. Taine’s 
pages his conscientious analysis of the pri- 
vileges of the clergy and the nobility, and 
the subtle and profound observations by 
which he shows how these privileges 
became odious when the higher clergy 
and the nobility, despoiled by the Crown 
of all power and all responsibility, ceased 
to have any function but that of pay- 
ing their court and squandering their 
fortunes at Paris and Versailles. M. Taine 
has shown by striking instances how it was 
the ruin of the feudal powers and the deser- 
tion of the provinces by the nobility that 
rendered its privileges so great an incubus. 
The fault in this matter lies in the nature of 
things and not in the wickedness of men. 
The nobles who remained on their lands 
were, as arule, attentive to the well-being 
of their peasantry, lived on terms of fa- 
miliarity with them, and relieved their 
miseries ; those who lived at Versailles for- 
got in the midst of luxury and pleasure the 
manifold wretchedness of which they were 
not eye-witnesses ; they could not renounce 
fiscal rights from which they derived their 
entire income, and which they exercised by 
rapacious and often dishonest agents. We 
can understand admirably, after reading 
this portion of the book, how the French 
aristocracy—the most enlightened, the most 
amiable, and perhaps the most generous of 
Europe—yet stored up against itself in the 
hearts of the people more envy and anger 
than any other; it was because, without 
wishing it, and almost without knowing it, 
it drained the resources of the people with- 
out troubling itself about their sufferings. 
The efforts of Louis XVI. to remedy this 
state of things were wholly ineffectual. The 
King, like those who surrounded him, was 
incapable of understanding the cause of the 
disease or its cure. Louis, who considered 
himself an economical sovereign, spent over 
seven millions in buying St. Cloud for his 
Queen, and gave a pension of 700,000 livres 
to the family of Polignac, and more than 
two millions to that of Noailles. 

After showing how crushing was the 
political and social régime with which France 
was burdened, M. Taine examines into the for- 
mation of the revolutionary doctrines which 
were destined to cause the downfall of the 
monarchy and one of the greatest convulsions 
the world has ever seen. He assigns three 
causes: the sudden development ‘of the 
positive sciences, which, by substituting ™ 
every sphere the authority of reason and 





science for tradition, pht an end to the re- 
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spect hitherto felt for the religious and 
political dogmas of the past; the classical 
spirit—i. e., the tendency to give to all ideas 
a general and absolute form, to take no ac- 
count either of historical development, or of 
differences of time, medium, or circumstance, 
to formulate hastily in a clear and simple 
meralisation what seemed reasonable, and 
then to believe these formulae accessible to 
every mind and applicable at every moment ; 
lastly, the frivolity of manners and of charac- 
ter, the ignorance in which society lived of 
the moral and intellectual state “of those 
beneath them, the imprudence with which 
the court, the aristocracy, even the clergy, 
played with ideas the most dangerous and 
doxical to amuse their wearied brains, 
without disturbing themselves as to the con- 
sequences that those ideas might produce 
when current among the middle and lower 
classes. This is the most brilliant por- 
tion of M. Taine’s book. He has written 
nothing more vigorous and thoughtful than 
the pages devoted to Voltaire, Montesquieu, 
Diderot, and more especially Rousseau, 
whose ideas and influence he has analysed 
with marvellous penetration. Never has any 
writer shown so well how, beginning with 
generous illusions, faith in the beneficent 
omnipotence of reason, belief in the natural 
goodness of man, the eighteenth century 
reached the dogma of popular sovereignty, 
which was to produce, together with un- 
paralleled acts of violence and atrocity, 
abolute anarchy at first, and absolute des- 
potism afterwards. 

We have seen how fragile and worm-eaten 
was the social edifice of France; next we 
have passed in review the members of the 
classes most deeply interested in the main- 
tenance of that edifice, who instead of con- 
solidating it are laughing to see it tottering 
to its fall, and amusing themselves by piling 
barrels of gunpowder against its walls. Now 
we come to those who are to put the match 
to the train, i.¢., the people. In the last part 
of his volume M. Taine exhibits its sufferings, 
its wounds, its paroxysms of hatred and of 
rage. There defile before us in his pages the 
poachers, the beggars, the thieves, the de- 
serters, all the men of the lower ranks driven 
to criminal courses by misery, the future 
soldiers of the revolutionary risings, and by 
their side he shows us the army discontented, 
disorganised, and reduced to impotence 
in the face of the battle. 

Such is this book, put together by a 
master hand, full of original details derived 
from unpublished documents, written with 
@ sustained animation, with a colouring and 
Sculpturesque effect which engraves each 
= for ever on the mind. I have tried to 
ring out the most original ideas which it 
contains. There are two which govern the 
whole work, and are new in the strictest 
Sense: on the one side, the explanation of 
the fact that the privileged classes, deprived 
of all power and living at the court at a 
distance from their estates, became most 
odious to the people precisely when they 
were abandoning their privileges, losing all 
self-conceit, and embracing enthusiastically 

ideas of reform; and in the second place, 
the explanation of the formation of revolu- 
tionary ideas by the alliance of the scientific 
and the classical spirit combined with the 








total absence of the historic sense. Never 
has so severe a condemnation been passed on 
the ancien régime, a condemnation all the 
more severe from the fact that the author 
does not conceal his theoretical preference 
for monarchical and aristocratic rule. 

It is more difficult to express wares 
criticisms upon M. Taine’s book. His work 
might be conceived in a different spirit, and 
from another point of view. But, his plan 
once adopted, it is hard to find fault with 
him. He knows the eighteenth century as 
no one has known it before; the sketch of 
the progress of the sciences, for instance, is 
a perfect masterpiece. But I shall venture 
to make one remark on the subject-matter, 
and one on the form of his book. Under 
the former head, I think that the bourgeoisie 
does not occupy the place to which it 
is entitled in M. Taine’s work ; he indicates 
well how it came about the middle of the 
century to pay attention to politics, how it 
adopted philosophical ideas, and how its 
hatred of the privileged classes was increased 
by a thousand wounds inflicted on its self- 
respect ; but this class, which was so speedily 
to take the first rank, and for whose profit 
the Revolution was to be accomplished, 
would have repaid a more thorough-going 
mode of treatment. By the side of its in- 
stincts, its ideas, its aversions, some atten- 
tion should have been paid to its virtues, 
which were great, especially by comparison 
with the privileged classes. In point of 
form it should be remembered that multi- 
plicity of details, valuable and interesting as 
they are for the historian, is likely to weary 
the ordinary reader. M. Taine’s style has a 
feverish and spasmodic element which is apt 
to fatigue, and a sustained and dazzling 
brilliancy. Through the author’s wish to 
place everything in relief, the just propor- 
tion; and the main features are rendered less 
perceptible. 

But, I repeat, M. Taine is one of those 
strong natures which must be taken as they 
are, and instead of insisting on these criti- 
cisms, I prefer to quote a page which may 
give an idea of the power of his talent as a 
psychologist and a painter. He is speaking 
of Jean Jacques Rousseau :— 


“Homme étrange, original et supérieur, mais 
qui, dés l’enfance, portait en soi un germe de folie 
et qui a la fin devint fou tout & fait; esprit ad- 
mirable et mal équilibré, en qui les sensatiors, les 
émotions et les images étaient trop fortes; a la 
fois aveugle et perspicace, véritable poéte et poete 
malade, qui, au lieu des choses, voyait ses réves, 
vivait dans un roman et mourut sous le cauchemar 
qu'il s’était forgé; incapable de se maitriser et de 
se conduire, prenant ses résolutions pour des actes, 


ses velléités pour des résolutions et le réle qu'il se |- 


donnait pour le caractére qu'il croyait avoir; en | 
tout disproportionné au train courant du monde, | 
s‘aheurtant, se blessant, se salissant a toutes les | 
bornes du chemin; ayant commis des extrava- | 
gances, des vilenies et des crimes, et néanmoins | 
gardant jusqu’au bout la sensibilité délicate et pro- 
fonde, l’humanité, l’attendrissement, le don des 
larmes, la faculté d‘aimer, la passion de la justice, 
le sentiment religieux, l’enthousiasme, comme au- 
tant de racines vivaces ou fermente toujours la 
séve généreuse pendant que la tige et les rameaux 
avortent, se déforment ou se flétrissent sous lin- 
clémence de l’air.” 
G. Monon. 














Social Gleanings. By Mark Boyd, Author 
of “Reminiscences of Fifty Years.” (Lon- 
don: Longmans, Green & Co., 1875.) 

My Youth by Sea and Land from 1809 to 
1816. By Charles Loftus, formerly of 
the Royal Navy, late of the Coldstream 
Guards. In Two Volumes. (London: 
Hurst & Blackett, 1875.) 


AN octogenarian and a septuagenarian, who 
have seen the world and mixed in society 
from their now far-remote youth, might have 
done worse than devote the leisure of their 
age to such gleanings and reminiscences as 
these of Mr. Mark Boyd and of Major 
Loftus. The former has used his inter- 
course with high and low, with celebrities 
and eccentricities, with leadets in fashion 
and politics, Highland lairds, and English 
squires, for the purpose of chronicling a 
number of stories and anecdotes worthy to 
supplement those books of ‘‘ Ana,” the 
amusement of which is as perennial as any 
that can be derived from light literature. The 
latter, more egotistic in his scope and plan, 
devotes two volumes to a personal narrative 
of his youthful naval career during a very 
eventful period of British naval history ; but 
his task is accomplished so frankly, genially, 
and with such an air of reality, that the 
reader might fancy himself deep in Captain 
Marryat without his fiction, while he tracks 
the career of a “‘middie,’’? who was sent to 
sea at twelve years of age, and transferred 
from his “ box of soldiers ”’ in the nursery to 
a life afloat in the times of war and of rougher 
captains than at present. Both authors seem 
to have made their observations of the world 
from the vantage-ground of undeniable con- 
nexions and introductions, which is a 
guarantee, as it proves, for their often 
avouching as eyewitnesses anecdotes and 
occurrences which many must have been 
content to give at second-hand. The quon- 
dam “ middie” recalls, in the most natural 
manner, dinners with Lord Wellington at 
head-quarters at Cartaseo, whither he and a 
comrade had made their way as best they 
might, with three-and-sixpence between 
them, from their ship’s station at Gibraltar. 
Mr. Boyd has stories to tell at first-hand of 
Sir Walter Scott, Lord Clyde, Bishop 
Wilberforce, Lord Mayo, and others ; but he 
has, seemingly, always kept his ears open, 
& la Boswell, to the utterances and recollec- 
tions of others, and hence amidst his “ glean- 
ings”’ we have anecdotes of Prince Metter- 
nich and Napoleon I., of Sir Charles Napier, 


| of President Lincoln, and others, which are 


only one remove from first-hand. As is 
natural, we fancy we have heard some of 
Mr. Boyd’s stories before ; but this imputa- 
tion, which we shall by and by endeavour 
passingly to justify, is the evil lot of all 
story-tellers. Yet after all deduction of such, 
there is a residue of anecdotage that ought 
to commend his Social Gleanings to all 
diners-out as well as all skimmers of gossip- 
ing literature. Not seldom will they find a 
story with a moral, such as the Duke of 
Wellington’s recipe to the present Ger- 
man Emperor for “making good soldiers : 
Feed them well and house them well” (p. 10), 
and Sandie’s rebuke to his mistress interro- 
gating him as to his ‘“ prayers and chapter 
in the morning.” She had answered his 
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“Dae ye?” with a virtuous affirmative. 
“ Ay,” remarked Sandy, “before a gude fire 
at ten o’clock in the morning. I wonder 
how many chapters you’d read, if you had 
three horses to clean before breakfast’’ (p. 
94). Not inapt was Abraham Lincoln’s re- 
tort upon one of his officials, who imputed 
drunken habits to one of his most successful 
generals: “ Do you know where he gets his 
whisky ? I should like to send a cask to 
some of the others ?” 

Not a few of Mr. Boyd’s gleanings con- 
tribute something to biography, e.g., Metter- 
nich’s account of his twenty-seven hours’ 
interview with the first Napoleon, who, after 
throwing his hat on the floor and kicking it 
about in a rage, at last stooped to pick it 
up; and the Duc de Persigny’s estimate, 
before Strasbourg or Ham, of the third 
Napoleon’s future. Colonel Godby’s reminis- 
cences of Sir Colin Campbell under fire 
come also under this head: but the author’s 
forte is chronicling good or amusing ‘‘ mots,”’ 
with now and then a delicious saying, the 
gist of which is in the sayer’s misconcep- 
tion. Of this last kind is the Duchess of 
York’s remark to her godson, Colonel Pas- 
chal, when the Broadwater had been mudded 
at Oatlands, that it was “‘a second Water- 
low(o) without the danger” (p. 49). To 
the former class, as might be expected, Sir 
George Rose is made to contribute : nothing, 
however, better than his accounting for a 
smash at dinner, when the coachman was 
lending a hand to butler and footman, 
“ Don’t be alarmed, ladies ; it is only coach- 
man and his Brake’ (query ‘‘ Break’’). 
To some readers, as to ourselves, Lord 
Alvanley’s advice (and, if we might so say, 
“a posteriori argument’) to one who had 
been kicked, and did not care to call the 
kicker out, though he deprecated a recur- 
renceof the outrage, “ Sit down wheneveryou 
see him,”’ will approve itself as very racy; and 
the mother-wit, strongly infused with canny 
instinct, of Mr. Boyd’s own compatriots 
never came out more like itself than in the 
anecdote (p. 123) of ‘‘a legacy to the kirk.” 
“A Scotch gentleman of fortune on his 
deathbed asked the minister ‘ whether, if he 
left 10,0001. to the kirk, his salvation would 
be certain.’ The cautious minister re- 
sponded, ‘I would no like to be positive, 
but i’s weel worth the trying.’ The gentle- 
man paid the money and soon afterwards 
gave up the ghost.” Of “cracks”’ (h.e., ac- 
cording to Mr. Boyd, “ stories which I’ll no’ 
be a crack in telling,” cf. p. 95) like these 
the first volume on our list is a very reper- 
tory, from that of the Hieland shepherd who 
could see “far ayont America” from his 
native mountain, “for he could see te moon ”’ 

(p. 139), to the jew desprit théologique put 
in the mouth of an old woman, who explained 
her statement that she had no proper Bible, 
by adding, “a Bible as has got the Apotecary 
and Merrybees” (Apocrypha and Macca- 
bees). Some of these, as has before been 
hinted, are stories or legends to be met with 
attached to other names in other books: for 
example, there is a tradition in Mr. Boyd’s 
family, that when he wasa baby at Brighton, 
the Prince Regent took frequent and special 
notice of him on account of his beauty and 
growth. Mr. Boyd’s father added his own 
commentary to this high compliment. “ So 


he might, but he admired the nurse, Jean 

MacClellan, infinitely more.” Other babies 

have furnished a like excuse to others than 

the Prince Regent, just as in a glimpse we 

have, in pp. 286-92 of a midshipman’s ex- 

perience of the British navy ninety-seven 

years ago, the Captain’s apology for laying 

on “the cat”—‘* You young rascal! if it 

was not for the regard I have for my 

old messmate your father, I would not take 

all this trouble with you ”—reminds us of the 

schoolmaster who swished a particular pupil 

all the more “for the sake of his dear 
widowed mother.” The story of Dr. Stra- 

chan, Bishop of Toronto, advising a young 
Scotch divine to “get rid of the Scotch 
accent ”—‘ Ye’ll find it no easy matter, but 
you must persevare, for I was twenty years 
before I conqueret it’? —is told in the 
Emerald Isle of Dean Graves and a candi- 
date for Holy Orders: and the following, 
which is here tacked to the Bishop of Sierra 
Leone (p. 188) passes current at St. David’s 
as belonging to one of the former canons of 
that cathedral. ‘The prelate was on board 
a ship on the coast in a severe storm, and 
anxiously asked the captain if he thought 
there was any danger. ‘Any danger, my 
Lord ?’—Then pointing to the coast to 
which the ship was rapidly drifting— If the 
gale continues, we shall be in heaven in 
half-an-hour.’ ‘God forbid,’ exclaimed the 
bishop” (p. 189). One more instance is the 
story of a Scotch parson accommodating 
his “ blessings before meat” to the abund- 
ance or scantiness of creature-comforts on 
the table. In the one case it was “ Bounti- 
ful Lord, we thank Thee, &c.;” in the 
other, “‘O Lord, we are not worthy of the 
least of all thy mercies.”” This libel is cur- 
rently tacked to an English prelate, and 
seems to miss its charm when credited to 
other lips. One of the best things put into 
an episcopal mouth in this volume is the 
suggestion to his “ rural dean” who coveted 
some prefix to distinguish him, as a dean 
or an archdeacon are distinguished, from 
ordinary ‘ Reverends,” that perhaps the 
style of the “Rather Reverend” might 
meet the difficulty: and, without exception, 
the best and most astonishing story of 
mnemonic powers applied to the task of 
preaching a man’s charity sermon before 
his very nose is told in pp. 313-14. The 
moral of it is not to rehearse your sermon 
overnight unless you are safe from eaves- 
droppers with retentive memories, but it is 
too good to abridge or dilute. 

The interest of Major Loftus’s volumes is, 
of course, very different in character. At 
twelve years old the lad, then fresh afloat, 
was a witness of the destruction of the 
French fleet in the Basque Roads ; and soon 
after, at the siege and capitulation of Flush- 
ing, where the hotel in which he dined after 
that event was riddled with cannon-balls, 
and he slept in a bed where an eighteen- 
pounder that had penetrated the wall above 
the pfllow must have taken off an occupant’s 
nose, if not his head. Kindly natured and 
well principled, our middy’s spirit rose within 
him at the abuse of the licence to flog, at 
that time so common in the Royal Navy, 
and he regards the latter-day order that 
twenty-four hours should elapse between 





mentary on such provocations to mutiny. 
At a much later period of his naval career 
young Loftus proved, off Naples, the good 
results of overlooking a case of insubordina- 
tion under the influence of liquor, which 
would have involved the offender in a 
flogging round the fleet. It made attached 
and staunch allies for life of the man and 
his comrades. There must have been vast 
changes for the better in a midshipman’s 
life in a man-of-war since 1811; yet the lad, 
though slight and delicate, fought through 
the roughnesses of it, made friends on board 
ship and ashore, and by dint of the favour 
generally shown to frankness and dash, con- 
trived to see as much of the countries near 
which he was stationed as his seniors in the 
service. He probably hits the truth when, 
in vol. i. p. 185, he attributes the sending 
two line-of-battle ships to cruise off Ushant 
and blockade the French ships in the port of 
Brest, to the British conviction that without 
such odds there was no coaxing them out of 
harbour; but that this is not mere brag of a 
malapert bof is shown by the tribute which 
he pays, later on, to American bravery 
and seamanship, when, on the outbreak of 
hostilities between England and America 
in 1812, his ship and a couple of frigates 
were sent from Bermuda to try and 
intercept the redoubted American com- 
modore Rogers. It is true that the 
latter avoided an encounter on equal 
terms with four or five British frigates, but 
from the account which Major Loftus gives 
of his experiences off the coast of America, 
we should say that Yankee pluck was at that 
date more undeniable than Yankee gratitude. 
Our young hero’s ship took several prizes on 
this coast, and among other feats recaptured 
the Frolic, which had been captured by the 
American sloop Wasp, an achievement in con- 
nexion with which he behaved with special 
gallantry. So, in fact, he seems to have done 
wherever he had the chance, approving him- 
self on shore as good a shot and as good a 
rider as he was a good seaman afloat. He pro- 
bably owed it as much to his own deserts as 
his high connexions, that in 1814 he was sent 
with two other old shipmates to join the 
royal yacht in the Downs, and attend on 
the Duke of Clarence, who was to escort the 
Allied Sovereigns to England. His re- 
miniscences of the Sailor King at this period 
bear witness to his sterling good nature, and 
after going up with him to Carlton House as 
his little “ aide-de-camp,” he had the luck 
to be entered on the books of the Boyne 
and serve with credit under Admiral Pellew 
and Sir Jarhes Brisbane. His last active 
service afloat was in 1815 off Naples, when 
an accident in jumping from the main 
rigging to the hammock-nettings threw him 
on his back and head across one of the 
carronades on the quarterdeck, and in the 
end obliged him to leave the Navy. We 
gather too that, later on, this accident led to 
partial, and eventually to total, blindness, 
though before that affliction family interest 
had procured him a commission in the Cold- 
stream Guards. It is a remarkable instance 
of the vigour of the other faculties when one 
sense is withdrawn, that an old man of 
eighty, after twenty-six years of total blind- 
ness, has been able to tell the tale of ad- 





offence and punishment, as an official com- 





ventures concluded no less than sixty-five 
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‘years ago with a freshness and zest worthy 
of his lively and adventurous boyhood. 


JAMES DAVIES. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
University Improvement. By John Struthers, 
M.D., Professor of Anatomy in the ne of 
‘Aberdeen. (Aberdeen: Wyllie and Son.) Pro- 
fessor Struthers has done well in: publishing his 


-address to the Arts students of Aberdeen, on 


opening the session of the University Debating 
Society. It has been previously noticed in these 
columns that, through an unfortunate misunder- 
standing, the University of Aberdeen was entirely 
passed over in the Report of the Royal Commis- 
sioners on Scientific Instruction. This little 
pamphlet is enough to show, if it were needed, 
that the most northern of the Scotch universities 
is on a level with her sisters both in good work 
done and the promise of better. Every word 
seems to be inspired with that honourable spirit 
of “high thinking and plain living” which has 
always characterised the most isolated of the 
homes of learning in Great Britain. Painful in- 
dustry on the part both of the teacher and of the 
upil, combined with an intimate friendliness 
a the two, pervades the whole address ; and 
a most complete programme of reform is also 
enunciated. The Professor appears to have spent 
his summer holiday in visiting some of the uni- 
versities of Germany and Switzerland; and he 
has used his recent ae to give a point to 
his criticisms on the faults of the Scotch acade- 
mical system. It is instructive to observe that 


* the most acknowledged shortcoming in Scotland 


is closely analogous to the chief educational evil 
at Oxford and Cambridge. Just as in England 
the colleges have absorbed the universities, so 
have the Scotch professors obtained a monopoly of 
university teaching. In both cases, also, the 
remedy is to be found in appealing to the example 
of Germany, where open Testasing, as illustrated 
by the extraordinary professor and the privat- 
docent, has been found all-efficient both as a 
stimulus to the ordinary professors and a gua- 
ratttee for original study. The following passage 
in this address deserves attention, under the cir- 
cumstances of the present crisis :—“ I do not here 
refer to the practice of the English universities ; 
we have but little to learn from them, though we 
would (should?) have no objection to a small 
measure of their superabundant wealth.” 


The Economy of Thought. By T. Hughes. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.) Mr. Hughes is the 
author of sermons admired by religious periodicals ; 
of a work on the conditions of Church membership, 
with especial reference to the Methodist system of 
class-meetings, admired by Mr. Spurgeon; of a 

mphlet on Christian England and War, admired 

y Mr. Cobden; a delineation of Prejudice, ap- 
 mevace by Professor M‘Cosh ; and a treatise on the 

uman will, its freedom, and its functions, of 
which Dr. Mansel was “ disposed to think very 
highly,” and of which Mr. Gladstone “ perused 
enough to see that it invites, and will well repay, 
@ more thorough perusal.” All this makes one 
Open @ treatise on the economy of thought by such 
@ writer with hopeful interest; but wherever one 
opens one comes upon nothing but a laborious 
arrangement of inaccurate commonplaces expressed 
40 very uncouth English. 


We have received the first number of the 
Boomerang, an Oxford and Cambridge miscellany, 
published by Mr. Vincent, of Oxford. It seems 
to be modelled on the Shotover Papers, is less 
— and less ferocious, and perhaps just read- 


Ausfiihrliche Erlituterung des allgemeinen Theiles 
Germania des Tacitus. Von D. Anton Baum- 
stark, (Leipzig: Weigel.) The first twenty- 
seven chapters of the Germany of Tacitus take up 
pages of the Oxford pocket-classics. Dr. 








Baumstark has written 740 full octavo to 
explain them, and until we have read his Ur- 
deutsche Staats-Alterthiimer we cannot understand 
his explanation. A great deal of the space is 
taken up with wrangling with other scholars who 
have failed to see among other things that 
“Das ze Germanien,” with the article, is 
the only: legitimate rendering of “ Germania 
omnis;” and with all, his parade of accuracy 
the writer does not seem aware that the view 
that the present population of Roumania is 
descended in any special sense from Trajan’s 
colonists is more than questionable. It would 
take much less time to read all the parts of 
ancient authors which bear on the Germany, than 
to read Dr. Baumstark’s book, and the time would 
be better spent: the “ literature ” of most subjects 
in Germany is accumulating at a rate which 
threatens to become a positive incumbrance to 
students, who may soon find it the least evil to 
confine themselves to the original sources, and the 
very few modern works which become classical. 

Our Place among Infinities. By R. A. Proctor. 

(H. S. King and Co.) We have spoken of several 
of the articles reprinted here at the time of their 
appearance. Seeing them together suggests 
several reflections. The first is that it is rather a 
pity that it should be easier, and pay better, to 
write articles than books. The three first papers 
on the Past and Future of the Earth, Seeming 
Wastes in Nature, a New Theory of Life in Other 
Worlds, might have been combined into one with 
advantage, though the matter is neatly distri- 
buted between them. The same may be said of 
the papers on the Star-depths and on Star-gauging. 
The next remark we have to make is that the 
author is arguing from first to last upon premisses 
which his readers have no means of testing ; and 
this is unfortunate, as, from the somewhat con- 
tentious tone in which he sometimes speaks of 
others, it seems doubtful whether it is safe for the 
laity to take all the premisses of astronomers for 
granted. The third is that there is a considerable 
incoherence in the author’s efforts to avoid col- 
lisions between science and orthodoxy. Just as it 
is an argumert in favour of theism that the sun’s 
heat brings out a rich development of life on the 
earth, so it is an argument the other way that 
only one two-hundred-and-thirty-millionth part 
of the sun’s light and heat reaches any of the 
planets at all, and the rest is lost in space. The 
argument may be answered by-and-by by fuller 
knowledge ; it may be rightly overruled already 
by other arguments; but it is an argument all the 
same. The last reflection which the book excites 
is this: People read for various objects—to exer- 
cise the judgment, to quicken the affections, to 
obtain guidance in action, or to stimulate the 
fancy and pass time. One imagines Mr. Proctor’s 
public read for the last-named object, for which 
children also used to read fuiry-tales; one thinks 
the children were better off. 

Prophetic Ast y. By Richard Sheward. 
Charing Oross Publishing Company.) This book is 
ecidedly ingenious, and we doubt whether any 

trained astronomer would not think it absurd ; 
which suggests the question whether it is a good 
thing that the results of astronomy apart from its 
method should be pressed upon the attention of 
ingenious persons. Mr. Sheward has assimilated 
the view held by Mr. Proctor and others that 
solar systems are formed by the condensation of 
meteoric matter attracted from space; he thinks 
that mountain ranges are meteoric deposits, and 
that the impact of meteors often changed the 
direction of the earth’s axis, and once, at least, 
checked its motion on its axis—at the prayer of 
Joshua, when the Lord cast great stones down 
from heaven upon the enemies of Israel. He is 
also of opinion that the momentum of comets, 
due to the density of a burning nucleus, carries 
them saferound the sun. The sun, he believes it 
will be proved in fifteen or sixteen years, is 
approaching the common centre of gravity of 
itself and some other system; the axial rotation 








of the solar system and this other system will 
prevent a collision at the centre; instead, they 
will revolve round it and one another; but the 
earth will be so heated by the approach that 
almost all life will be destroyed. Then the millen- 
nium will begin ; it will end with the crisis which 
will bring all solar systems whatever into one 
complex system; then the New Jerusalem will 
descend (as a meteor?). It is obvious that Dr. 
Cumming has found a successor who does not 
expect the millennium for 1500 years at earliest. 


The Oration of Demosthenes on the Crown. 
Translated by the Right Hon. Sir Robert Collier. 
(Longmans.) This translation is readable and 
spirited and fairly trustworthy and not the least like 

mosthenes: the translator keeps at one level of 
sustainéd animated dignity ; the original rises and 
falls with the argument, and it is much easier in 
Greek than in the translator's English to be abrupt 
without being unfinished. The translator has not 

iqued himself on literal exactitude; on p. 48 
e translates Somep €& duaéns “as if you ima- 
gined yourself on a stage-waggon,” though it 
would have been at least as near the true mean- 
ing of the original to translate, “ with all the 
licence of carnival,” or if this were too bold, 
“ giving your tongue a holiday to rail ;” and in the 
same sentence r@ o@ yéver must mean “ your 
house” rather than “ your class.” The best thing 
in the preface is the following exposition of the 
notions of an English lawyer as applied to an 
Athenian trial :— 

“ The judge should have directed the jury that the 
prosecution had made out their case on the first point 
—viz., that the decree was illegal inasmuch as it 
proposed to crown an accountable officer before he 
had accounted. Perhaps he should also have directed 
them that the decree was illegal on the second ground 
(the proclamation in the theatre), but it would not 
have been absolutely necessary to determine this 
point. He should further have told them that the 
proper place for discussing the merits or demerits of 
the administration of Demosthenes was in the Senate 
when the decree was there proposed, or the Popular 
Assembly, if it had come before them; but that by no 
fair construction of the law could Ctesiphon be held 
criminally responsible for expressing his opinion on 
such a question. He should have directed a verdict 
of guilty, and inflicted a nominal fine.” 


New Readings of Old Parables. By the Rev. 
Charles Anderson. (H. 8S. King and Oo.) Mr. 
Anderson made a kind of a reputation by the book 
in which he told us how the “Curate of Shyre’ 
realised all his own day-dreams. His present work 
will not add to it; he seems to have written a 
series of ten-minute sermons on the Parables with- 
out preparation, and published them without re- 
vision. Ofcourse they are presumptuously meagre, 
brief, and very tedious, for a hasty preacher who 
sees little in his text amplifies that little at ease. 
The writer's guiding principle is this: he takes the 
common ethical positivism of the day for granted, 
with its inconsistent mixture of optimism and se- 
verity ; then he picks out from the Parables what- 
ever chimes in with the severity, or chimes in, or 
seems to chime in, with the optimism, and is 
equally jubilant over both, and thinks that is the 
secret of edifying a congregation. Eprror. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Ratrpn Watpo Emerson's new volume, entitled 
Social Aims, is to be published immediately by 
Messrs. Chatto and Windus, of Piccadilly. It 
comprises much new matter, and includes his 
essays on “Poetry and Imagination,” “Eloquence,” 
“ Quotation and Originality,” “Progress of Cul- 
ture,” “ Persian Poetry,” “ Inspiration,” and other 
articles never before collected. 


Mr. B. QuarircH has in the press new editions 
of McLennan’s Primitive Marriage, and of Rod- 
well’s Koran, 


Tue article in the last number of the Quarterly 
Review on “ Icelandic Illustrations of English ” is 
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by Mr. J. Earle; and that on the “ Memoirs of 
Saint-Simon” by Mr. Robert Laing, of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. 


Tue entry in the registry of the Protestant 
Cemetery in Rome, concerning the interment of 
Shelley's ashes, has never, we think, been printed ; 
nor indeed is the date of the interment clearly 
defined in the published records. Here is the 
entry, following after Shelley’s name: ‘“ Inglese— 
Mori annegato in mare li 8 luglio 1822—Sepolto 
le di lui cenneri (ie li 21 gennaio 1823, di 
mattina ad ore 17—Di anni 30.” 

Ir is understood that the article on “ Battle” 
in the third volume of the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, published this week, is from the pen of 
Colonel C, C. Chesney. 


NereiectruL as the Americans are of their 
national poet, the Congressional Library at Wash- 
ington does nevertheless contain the works of 
Walt Whitman, in their various forms of pub- 
lication. The selection from these poems made by 
Mr. W. M. Rossetti, and published in London in 
1868, had hitherto been deficient, but the omis- 
sion will now be supplied. 


WE have received the following translation by 
the late Mr. Lester, of Wellington College, of one 
of Heine’s lyrics, the 22nd in the Lyrisches Inter- 
mezzo, beginning— 

‘Und wiissten’s die Blumen die kleinen.” 
His translations of the Buch der Lieder have been 
known to us for some years as the best that we 
have ever seen, though we are not aware that any 
of them have yet appeared in print :— 


“Tf little flowers knew it, 
The sorrow on my heurt, 
Their tears with mine would rue it, 
And less would be the smart. 
“ If nightingales could know it, 
My trouble and my grief, 
They would sing me to undo it 
A musical relief. 
“The golden stars and tender, 
If they could know my pain, 
Would step from out their splendour 
To bring me peace again. 
“ They know it by no token— 
One only knows—and she 
Herself it is has broken 
And torn my heart for me.” 


Mr. Wuirrter, we learn, has given great per- 
sonal care to the selection for the book to be 
called Songs of Three Centuriés, which Jas. R. 
Osgood and Co. will publish in time for the holi- 
days. Itis a compilation of poems from Shak- 
pere’s time to our own, and the pvems are entirely 
the choice of the editor. The specialty is the pre- 
ponderance of modern poetry, and the small size 
and low price of the book. 


THE monument erected to the memory of Edgar 


* Allan Poe was unveiled and dedicated in West- 


minster Churchyard, Baltimore, U.S., on the 17th 
ult. Before this not even a stone marked the 
last resting-place of one of America’s greatest 
poets. The only poet of distinction present at the 
dedication ceremonies was Walt Whitman. 


Tue December number of the Atlantic Monthly 
contains an article full of the most picturesque 
descriptions of Colorado scenery by “H. H.” 
(Helen Hunt). She calls her article “A Sym- 
phony in Yellow and Red.” 

Dr. ArBert Soctn, of Basel, has been appointed 
Professor of Oriental Languages at Tubingen, 
where an accomplished Semitic scholar has for 
some time been wanted, 


Amone the more important articles of the 
Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte u.s.w. des Juden- 
thums may be mentioned a paper by Dr. Roth- 
schild tracing the influence of the Catholic doctrine 
of priestly absolution on Judaism, to which it was 
originally unknown ; and two critical essays by Dr. 
Gritz on Psalms xlix. and Ixviii., the latter of 





which is ascribed to the period of Necho, when 
Judah had become a wennchalate of Egypt. The 
emendations of the text are rather bold, nor is the 
corruption quite always made out. 


Dr. Hermann Detirzscu is to publish next 
spring an authorised German translation of Mr. 
George Smith’s Chaldean Account of Genesis, with 
illustrative notes by his brother, Dr. Friedrich 
Delitzsch, the Assyriologist. 


Ar the beginning of the year we noticed some 
manuscripts relating to the Cornish language, the 
collection of the late Rev. John Bannister, which 
had been recently purchased by the British Mu- 
seum. We are informed that there is another 
manuscript volume on the same subject equally 
worth notice, which was acquired by the trustees 
a year or two earlier. It contains a copy of the 
Miracle Play of the Deluge, in Cornish and Eng- 
lish; “ Mount Calvary,” in Cornish, with trans- 
lation; a Dictionary of the Language, from A. to 
C.; and Glossarial Notes and Pieces in Cornish, 
with letters of John Boson, Oliva Pendar, and 
Thomas Tonkin, between the years 1709 and 
1736. William Gwavas, the collector of these, 
born in 1676, was a barrister of the Middle 
Temple, and impropriator of the living of Paul, 
near Penzance. In the latter capacity he had 
frequent ay og. with the fishermen of the parish 
respecting the tything of fish. He died in 1741. 
Some of his Cornish writings have been printed 
by Borlase, Price, and Polwhele. This manuscript 
volume passed through the hands of the Rev. 
William Veale, of Trevaylor, into those of the 
Rev. W. Wriothesley Wingfield, by whom it was 
presented to the Museum. 


At one or two of the autograph sales held in 
the spring of this year the trustees of the British 
Museum made a few interesting purchases, which 
are now open to view in the Manuscript Depart- 
ment. Oldest in date among them may be noticed 
a letter of Sir John Fastolfe, the great soldier, 
written in 1433. Other English letters are from 
Robert Cecil, Earl of Salisbury, to his son, 1610; 
Colonel Legge to Prince Rupert, Camden, Dec. 
25, 1644; John Rushworth to Lord Fairfax, 
Chidley, Feb. 7, 1645, giving information of the 
proceedings of the army about Exeter; and Bul- 
strode Whitelocke to Dixwell, the Governor of 
Dover, Jan., 1651. Foreign scholars are repre- 
sented by Caspar Barlaeus, who writes from Leyden 
to Hugo Grotius, March 12, 1630; Gerard Brandt, 
Oct., 1669; Bernard de Montfaucon to the Arch- 
bishop of Sens, mentioning his projected works; 
J. E. Grabe, the Prussian theologian, Nov., 1709; 
Thorkelin, Keeper of the Danish Archives, to 
John Pinkerton, Copenhagen, Aug. 29, 1791; and 
by Sismondi, the historian, to his publisher, Dec. 
24,1831. Specimens of the handwriting of the 
German writers A. W. Schlegel, Mathison, and 
Tieck, and of the Italian engraver, Giuseppe 
Longhi, are also among the acquisitions. Many 
of these autographs are accompanied by very rare 
engraved portraits of the writers. 


THEOLOGY is evidently not a favourite study 
with the rising generation of Germans. At 
Heidelberg, where it must be admitted that the 
winter session has opened with unusually un- 
favourable prospects, only nine of the entire 
number of 488 students have entered their names 
as attendants at the classes of the Theological 
faculty. About 25 per cent. of the students are 
foreigners: America contributing 39 names, Eng- 
land and Scotland 21, and Russia and Switzerland 
respectively 24. 

WE regret to see announced the death of Dr. 
F. A. Lange, at Marburg. Some years ago, when 
the writer of these lines enjoyed the honour and 
delight of his kindly society, he was Professor at 
the High School in Ziirich, and editor of the 
famous democratic Landbote of Winterthur, which 
is still a paper of greatinfluence. “With Lange,” 
says a writer in a late number of that journal, 


. “ disappears a light of science, a standard-bearer 








of freedom and progress, and a character of the 
most blameless purity.” He was keenly interested 
in English literature from the highest to the most 
popular branches of it: He was the first to intro- 
duce us to the knowledge of the writings of our 
own countryman, Mr. Herbert Spencer, and he 
expressed his surprise at finding so many English- 
men ignorant of his works. He was at that time 
vne of a small Shakspere-reading holiday-party. 
He was well acquainted with even the popular 
magazine-literature of our country, and made a 
good deal of use of it in the search for translate- 
able stories for the feutlleton of his newspaper. 
The editor of the Family Herald may be glad to 
know that his serial was often drawn upon. He 
was then a weakly and evidently overworked man; 
illness finally drove him back to his German 
home. He sustained to the last a passionate love 
for Switzerland, in whose service he had spent his. 
former and his best years,and up to the time of his 
death he took delight in corresponding with Swiss, 
and especially Ziirich friends, on the politics of the 
confederacy and the canton. He published at 
Duisburg, in 1861, De Turnervereine und das 
Vereinsgesetz ; at Gotha, in 1863, Die Letbesiibun- 
gen; eme Darstellung des Werdens und Wesens 
der Turnkunst tn threr piidagogischen und cultur- 
historischen Bedeutung ; in 1865, at Duisburg, Die 
Arbeiterfrage in' threr Bedeutung fiir Gegenwart 
und Zukunft. The first portion of his Geschichte 
des Materialismus, und Kritik seiner Bedeutung in 
der Gegenwart, appeared at Leipzig in 1866 ; the 
latter part at Winterthur in 1867. The very 
word “ Bedeutung,” which occurs in so many of 
his titles, gives a kind of hint of his singularly 
contemplative and reflective character. Some im- 
pression of the thoroughness of his English studies ° 
may be gathered from his J. S. Mill’s Ansichten 
iiber die sociale Frage. In 1871 he published at 
Berlin a biographical sketch of F. Ueberweg. Dear 
as Switzerland was to Dr. Lange for its full and 
rich political development, he traced a dissimi- 
larity between the lively openness of the Swiss 
character and the reserve of the English and his 
own. native North German characters, which two 
he bracketed together. 


THE Gazette de Lausanne gives a sketch of the 
life of the late Professor Kopp, who held the Chair 
of Chemistry in the Swiss Confederacy’s Poly- 
technikum. : He began his scientific course as 
teacher in the Medical School at Strassburg, while 
the old German city was still in French hands, 
and in 1848 he was elected a member of the 
Constituante. In consequence of the June days 
he was obliged to flee from Paris, and took up his 
abode in Switzerland. The first year after his 
arrival he was called to the nc my | of 
Physics in the Academy of Lausanne. In 1853 
he came to England, being forced to leave Swit- 
zerland after the rise of the French Empire. 
In our country he found occupation in several 
chemical works. Later he returned to France, 
but never made a long stay. He was called to 
Italy to undertake the function of Director of the 
Agricultural Institute at Turin. In 1870 the 
Swiss Bundesrath appointed Kopp successor to his 
father-in-law Bolley, in the Chair of Industrial 
Chemistry at the National Polytechnikum. 


A rew rare and valuable French works on art 
and architecture were recently disposed of by 
Messrs. Puttick and Simpson, including a copy of 
Sauvageot's-Palais, Chateaux, Hotels et Maisons de 
France du XVe au XVIIIe Siecle, which sold for 
12/. 15s.; A. Martin et ©. Cahier’s Monographie 
de la Cathédrale de Bourges, a work on the Stained 
Glass and Mosaics of the thirteenth century, 
217. 10s.; Paul Letarouilly’s Edifices de Rome 
Moderne, 101. 10s.; Jules Labarte’s Histoire des 
Arts Industyiels au Moyen Age, 251.; Jules Gail- 
habaud’s Architecture du Ve au XVIIe Siecle, e 
les Arts qui en dépendent, 131.; &c. 





Tue following extract from an unpublished 
newsletter addressed to Sir Joseph Williamson, 
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from Yarmouth, December 9, 1667, is a good 
illustration of the eagerness with which ple 
remote from the metropolis discussed such im- 
t political matters as the fall of Clarendon 
and the toleration of dissenters. 
..- + “The Earle of Clarendon is y* whole taulke of 
towne & country, his escape is laid upon y* Lords, 
gome spare not to make them all guilty, others y°* 
game only excepting y° Duke of Albemarle y* Duke of 
Buckingham & y* Earle of Bristoll theire discourse 
runns so high as to iustefy y°* supreame power of y* 
nation to be in y* house of Commons & y* a peere 
ought to have no more privilidge then any private 
person: they are gennerally at y* height y* I see 
nothing wanting but a leader to rise in rebellion, they 
as confident now to theire conventicles here wt" 
theire bookes publikly under theire armes as others to 
church, the magestrates in this place have beene to 
remiss here in theire duty, I am told by one y* in- 
formed one of y* Justices of a meeting & yt y* Justice 
should tell him y* he must make oath y* they did 
not use y* booke of Common prayer, otherwise it was 
none of his buissness or concerne neither should he 
take notice of it, the bell weathers of these flocks I 
thinke repaire at this time from all y* parts of y* 
country, I meane those y* hould forth at theire meet- 
ings, untill these are supprest, and peoples liberty in 
speech regulated, I never expect to see a settled peace, 
for theire meeting houses are no other but tinder 
boxes to strike fier upon all occasions to sett y* nation 
on flame,” &c. 


Tue chief interest of the following extracts 
from a letter in the Hatton Collection, dated 
July 28, 1688, lies in the account given of James 
the Second’s attempt to force Jeffreys upon the 
University of Oxford as their Chancellor, an in- 
cident duly recorded by Macaulay, with some 
difference of detail :— 

“Last Wedensday His Ma‘y came to y* campe and 
after we had march’d and his Ma‘y wase seeing y° line 
fire one Col y* Parson of Wollaston in Northamptonsh. 
about 60 yeares of age being a horse back but very 
drunke did very disorderly press to have to (sic) King 
w* his Ma‘y perceiving he asked him what he would 
have he replyed he wase a Minister of y* Ch. of 
Engl‘ and hastily endeavouring to light of his horse 
he fell and put out his ankle y* King sent presently 
fora Chirurgeon and caused it to be set in his pre- 
sence and ordred y* parson to be cs*yed to y® Hos- 
pitall but he chose to goe to Twitnuam. . . . 

“This day sennight y* Duke of Ormond finding 
himself very faint went out in his coach to take y® aire 
but his faintness continuing he said yt day 4 yeares 
his Duchess dyed and he shou’d dy yt day w® he did. 
Y* University of Oxford by y* care of Dr. Hough 
who wase w'* ye Duke when he dyed had notice y* 
next day and on Monday morning very early met to 
choose a Chancelor. The 1* Clarendon 1* Halifax 
and Duke of Ormond were all nominated but y* Duke 
of Ormond by plurality of votes was elected about 8 
of y* Clocke in y® morning. About eleven an inhi- 
bition came from his Mat? that they shou’d not 
soudainly meet to chose a Chancelor and when they 
did to recommend y° 14 Chancelor to be their Chan- 
celor, but y* election wase over. What will be y* 
issue is uncertain.” 


From that voluminous note-taker, the Rev. 
William Cole (who bequeathed upwards of a 
hundred folio volumes of manuscript to the 
British Museum), we get the following contribu- 
tion to the history of locomotion in this 
country :— 

“Post chaises with a body like a chariot or half 
coach, whith opened before on hinges, were first in- 
troduced into England about 1740 or 1745. About 
1750 they began to be disused, and the present 
fashion of them (i. e., in 1778), with four wheels and 
postilion, has continued to this day. I believe I had 
the first of the former sort of any one under nobility, 
in Cambridgeshire while I lived in King’s College 
It is remarkable that at this time there was no tax 
upon them. Their convenience was found to be so 
great that it is amazing with what rapidity people 
got into them, so that the Government found it proper 
to raise a tax on them, which was easy at first, only 
ten shillings for each wheel, but was soon raised to 
twenty-five shillings a wheel, or five pounds for each 
carriage, and the number of them, through the luxury 
of the age, seems rather increasing than abating.” 





Poa same antiquary records as a singular fact 
t— 

“The smell of coals is now so frequent, and we 
are so used to it as not to be offended at it; yet 
Ihave often know country people, who are used to 
wood and turf only, know a person by the smell of 
his clothes to have come from a coal fire.” 

We believe, however, that the prejudice against 
coal smoke existed down to a much more recent 
date in France. A story is somewhere told of 
one of our ambassadors at Paris, within the last 
forty years, who issued cards for a large%party, 
and found to his dismay that only one gentleman 
attended, the ladies having absented themselves 
on learning that his lordship warmed his house 
with English coal. The fear lest their fair com- 
plexions should be spoilt in such an atmosphere 
was well grounded if we may accept as true the 
story of the fashionable lady who had incautiously 
seated herself too near a coal fire at a card party. 
Suddenly her countenance changed from a delicate 
white to a dark tawny, as though by magic. The 
surprise and confusion of the whole party had 
such an effect upon her that the poor dame began 
to apprehend that she was dying from the effects 
of some deadly poison; but the doctor quickly 
dissipated her alarm, with the recommendation to 
wash her face, and trust in future not to mineral 
cosmetics, but to her own natural charms. 





THE following Parliamentary papers have latel 
been published :—Commercial Reports of HLM. 
Cones in Japan (price 5$d.); Statement ex- 
hibiting the Moral and Material Progress and 
Condition of India during 1873-74 (price 9d.) ; 
Index to Report of Select Committee on New 
Forest (price 8d.); Return of Vessels Captured 
for being engaged in and equipped for the Slave 
Trade (price 1ld.); Return from County Courts 
relative to Plaints and Imprisonments (price 2d.) ; 
Numerical List and Index to the Printed Papers 
for the Session of 1874 (price 2s. 6d.) ; Reports of 
Inspecting Officers on Railway Accidents during 
June, July and August 1875, with plates (price 
2s. 8d.); Abstracts of Receipts and Expenditure 
on Account of Highways in England and Wales 
(price 11d.) ; Return of Number of Prosecutions 
under Vaccination Act of 1867 (price 1s.) ; Minutes 
of the International Conference held at Brussels, 
May 1875, with Reports of the British Delegates, 
&e. (price 9$d.); Correspondence respecting the 
Sugar Convention of 1864, and the Conferences 
held at Brussels in May 1875 (price 2s. 5}d.); and 
Seventeenth Report of the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners (price 4s.). 

Ws have received The Annotated Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, by the Rev. J. H. Blunt, Compen- 
dious edition (Rivingtons) ; Eastern Life, Present 
and Past, by Harriet Martineau, new edition 
sw 0 de The Prime Minister, by Anthony 

rollope, Part I. (Chapman & Hall); Nicholas 
Nickleby, by Charles Dickens, Household edition 
(Chapman & Hall); The Infallible Church; cor- 
respondence between Lord Redesdale and Cardinal 
Manning (Rivingtons). 








OBITUARY. 


Barry, William Whittaker, lost in a snow-storm on the 
Krimmler Tauern Pass, Tyrol, October 1. [Author of The 
Statutory Jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery; The Practice 
of Conveyancing; A Walking Tour in Normandy; and A 
Walking Tour round Ireland in 1866, &c.} 

CHARLTON, the Rev. J. M., at Plymouth, December 13. 

CUNNINGHAM, Lieut.-Col. Francis, at South Kensington, De- 
cember 3, aged 55. [Sonof Allan Cunningham. Editor of 
Massinger, Marlowe, and Ben Jonson in the “ Mermaid 
Series,’ and of Messrs. Bickers’ recent edition of Gifford’s 
Ben Jonson.) 

RavcuiFFE, F. P. Delmé, at Hitchin Priory, aged 71. [Author 
of The Noble Science, a Treatise on Fox-Hunting.] 








PEPYs’s CYPHER. 


At the weekly meeting of the Munchester Lite- 
rary Club on Tuesday last, some facsimile pages of 
Pepys’s Diary, and of his correspondence (from 
originals in the Bodleian Library), were exhibited 








by Mr. J. Eglington Bailey, the author of the recent 
ife of Thomas Fuller. In the paper, which was 
communicated, Mr. Bailey said that he had with 
many others been often puzzled by the fragment 
of the Diary facsimiled in the old editions, and by 
the statement that Pepys used Rich's shorthand ; 
but that he had ultimately worked out the key 
from a few specimens of the diarist’s correspond- 
ence. The alphabet proved to be that of Thomas 
Shelton. Pepys, who was as diligent a graduate as 
Admiralty clerk, had probably at Cambridge taken 
up the study of Shelton’s Tachygraphy, a work 
that was in the diarist’s time published with the 
approval of the University, and commended in 
verse by_ one of his own associates at Magdalene 
College. Pepys became, in an age of plots, an adept 
in the construction of“ Characters,” or secret alpha- 
bets. Mr. Bailey explained that Shelton’s system had 
been invented as early as 1620; but that Lewis, 
Pitman, and other historians of shorthand, had 
fixed it more than twenty years later. The palm 
of honour for a considerable advance in the history 
of stenography had been in consequence unjustly 
given to Rich, who had in his alphabet fourteen 
or fifteen of Shelton’s characters. Original copies 
of the editions of Tachygraphy, hereafter to be re- 
garded with a more special interest, were shown 
at the meeting. The letters of the diarist ex- 
hibited many of those traits of character which 
have made the journal so entertaining. The follow- - 
ing are of interest, the first being in answer 
to one Peter Skinner who, employed in the navy, 
had been charged before Pepys with some crime:— 


“ October 17, 1689. 
“Youne Man, 

“Mr. Harman coming to me this 
day to take his leave of me, I gave him this in answer 
to that which he brought me from you of the 27th of 
the last, and serves only to tell you that if good words 
would have controlled [?] me you would never havo 
had occasion to have writ to me as you therein do. 
Therefore don’t think that that will now do anything 
with me. For your sister’s sake and in hopes of your 
being of the same righteous disposure of mind with 
her, you know entertained cherished and encouraged 
you and was at no contemptible charge in doing it. 
And this out of a pure desire of doing you some good 
and enabling you to do yourself more. This I did 
while you were at the same time using all the way 
you could to frustrate both mine and your poor 
sister’s hopes [and] cares concerning you. What the 
event of it to you will be I shall not now add anything 
to what I have heretofore said to you by way of 
prophesy about it. This only I shall tell you that 
you are not to flatter yourself with any further ex- 
pectation from me the condition I am now in not 
furnishing me with opportunity of being any way 
further useful to you, did you deserve it. And as to 
the seeing me till I have more assurance and from 
yourself that you behave yourself worthy of it by a 
steady sobriety and industry of life and the effect of 
it in your being able to return the past kindnesses of 
your friends to you by yours to those of your relations 
who may want it rather than by the misspending of 
what you have levied up from their former favours to 
you be drawn (without success) to come to them for 
more. This I say to you as one that still for your 
own sake wish you well though at the same time I 
but own to you that till your actions convince me of 
the contrary I shall despair of my wish. 

“ Your very loving friend 
“These for Mr. P. Skinner “@, B, 
“at Portsmouth ” 


St Anto. Deane to Mr: Pepys out of Worcestershire. A 
letter of respect only & Mortification. 
S.P* Answer thereto. (Rawl. MSS, Bodl. A 
170. f. 32.] 
“ Sir, 
These are onely to lett you know i am a liue, 
i haue nothing to doe but reade walke & prepare for 
all chancies attending this oblidgeing world, i haue 
the ould souldiers request, a little space between 
busines and the graue, which is very pleasant one 
many considerations, as most men towards their later 
ends grow serious soe doe i in assuring that am 
“Sir Your very humble Serv‘. 
“2, D. 
“Oct. 29. 1689.” 
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“Nov. 23. 1689. 
* «Sr 

“T am alive too (I thank God) and as serious (I 
fancy) as you can be and not less alone; and yet (I 
thank God too) I have not one of those melancholy 
misgivings within me that you seem haunted with; for 
the worse the world uses me the better I think I am 
bound to. use my self; nor shall any solicitousness 
after the felicities of the next world (which yet I bless 
God I am not without care for) ever stifle the satis- 
factions arising from a just confidence of receiving 
{some time or other even here) the reparations due to 
such unaccountable usage as I have sustained in this. 
Be therefore of my mind (if you can) and be cheer- 
ful; if not enjoy yourself your own way and in your 
devotions think of your friends whom you have so 
outstripped from their not being able so easily to fall 
out with themselves as you have done. I kiss M". 

Hunt’s hands with a 1000 respects and am her and 

“ Your faithful humble servant 
“§, Pepys.” 








NEW YORK LETTER. 
New York : November 25, 1875. 

Joaquin Miller, who is an ardent though noisy 
admirer of Walt Whitman, in a recent lecture 
delivered in Washington, D.C,, made the following 
remarks :—‘‘ Here in America, here in this high 
capital, there was once a colossal mind; an old, 
and an honourable old man, with a soul as grand 
as Homer’s—the Milton of America. He walked 
these streets for years, a plain brave old man, 
who was kind even to your dogs. He had done 
great service in a humble way in the army; he 
had written great books which had been translated 
in all tongues and read in every land save his 
own. In consideration thereof he was given a 
little place under government, where he could 
barely earn bread enough for himself and his old 
mother. He went up and down, at work here for 
years. You mocked at him when you saw him. 
At last, stricken with palsy, he left the place, 
leaning upon his staff, to go away and die. i saw 
him but the other day, dying, destitute. Grand 
old Walt Whitman! Even now he looks like a 
Titan god! [Applause.] I thank you, that you 
sympathise with him. Don’t tell me that a man 
gives all his youth and all his years in the pursuit 
of art, enduring poverty in the face of scorn, for 
nothing. That man shall live! He shall live 
when yon mighty dome of your Capitol no longer 
lifts its rounded shoulders against the circles of 
time.” This paragraph has been extensively 
quoted and commented upon, and those who know 
only Mr. Miller's story have raised up their voices 
with the cry of shame! His statement would be 
more effective if it were founded upon fact. Mr. 
Whitman’s friends are indignant at this speech. 
One said to me the other day, “ Who is this 
man who comes here to tell us our duty ? 

**T loved Whitman ; forty thousand Millers 
Could not, with all their quantity of love, 
Make up my sum.” 


The first office Mr. Whitman held under’govern- 
ment was in the Department of the Interior 
during Mr. Harlan’s secretaryship. From this he 
was discharged, and rumour says for this reason: 
that some one brought a copy of Leaves of Grass 
to Mr. Harlan, calling his attention to certain 
passages that he considered immoral. The secre- 
tary’s sense of decency was shocked, and he dis- 
charged their author from his Department. This 
act was made the most of by the newspaper and 
literary men of Washington, and raised up a great 
many friends for the poet in all classes of the 
community. He was not long out of office, for a 
clerkship was immediately offered him in the 
Attorney-General’s office, where the work was 
lighter and the pay better than he had been 
receiving. His surroundings were all pleasant, 
and his hours of business were such (from ten A.M. 
until three p.m.) that he had plenty of time for 





“s This has been printed, but with variations, in 
Smith’s Life of Pepys, but not Deane’s letter, which is 
quite as characteristic. 


a 





writing and study. This position he held until 
ill-health compelled him to resign, and he has 
since lived with his brother, a rich citizen of 
Camden, N.J. Mr. Miller speaks of ‘‘the little 
place under government where he could barely 
earn bread enough for himself and his old mother.” 
Before Mr. Whitman succeeded to this office it 
was occupied by a well-known literary gentleman 
who supported a wife and two children on his 
salary, and considered himself in comfortable cir- 
cumstances. Mr. Miller says that the poet was 
mocked at as he passed up and down the streets. 
Nothing could be further from the truth, for he 
was literally the pet of Washington. He was 
received everywhere with the greatest cordiality, 
and allowed to do just as he pleased. Every child 
in the streets knew him and loved him, and he 
made friends with the highest and the lowest. One 
of his greatest friends was a rough horse-car driver, 
with whom he used to ride and talk by the hour. 
The driver was very fond of him, and seemed to 
understand him too, for he remarked once to a 
gentleman that Mr. Whitman was “ powerful fond 
of studyin’ the human critter.” Once and again, 
in public and in private, Mr. Whitman has said 
that he wanted nothing, and that he was the 
happiest man in America. He has been very ill 
lately, and though still feeble is strong enough to 
be able to travel from Camden to Washington, to 
which city he is now paying a visit. When Walt 
Whitman needs protection or assistance he will 
find thousands of friends ready who have long 
known and loved him, and Iam sure that there is no 
one who would be more ready to deny Mr, Miller's 
statements than the veteran poet himself. 

Lord Houghton has just brought his visit to 
America to a close. At one of the entertainments 
given to him he spoke as follows on the function 
of art and poetry in this country :— 

“There is no better preservative than the exercise 
of the poetic faculty from religious hallucination, from 
political delusions, and I would say even from finan- 
cial extravagances. Therefore, through the whole 
vast range of this new world be on the watch to look 
out for and to encourage this great gift to man. Do 
not be too hard with any imperfections or absence of 
refinement which may accompany its exhibition. Do 
not treat it too critically, or with too much scholastic 
censure. Recognise also its value on another ground 
—the extension and the perpetuation of our great 
common language—an interest not less dear to every 
one of us here present than to the future welfare 
of mankind.” 

Malle. Tietjens’ reception in this city was not as 
enthusiastic as her reputation promised. On the 
night of her first appearance Steinway Hall was 
crowded to its utmost limit, but on subsequent 
evenings the audiences were only fair. The news- 
papers, with the one exception of the Tribune, 
treated her shabbily, and she was so offended by 
what they said that she threatened to break her 
contract and return to England. In Philadelphia 
her reception was very warm for that usually cold 
city, and she was reconciled. The New York 
critics ignored criticism and spent their energies 
in urging, and even demanding, that Mdlle. Tietjens 
should appear in opera. Their constant hammer- 
ing has not been without its results, for Mr. 
Strakosch now announces a season of Italian 
opera with Tietjens, De Belloca, and Brignoli. 
Italian opera is a luxury in this country, and it is 
all chance whether a manager will make or lose 
by it. English opera on the other hand is a 
necessity. The people will have it. The Kellogg 
troupe gave a season at Booth’s Theatre before 
crowded houses, and have repeated their successes 
in Boston and other New England cities. They 
sang Benedict's Lily of Killarney, Miss Kellogg 
appearing as Eily O'Connor for the first time. 
She acted the part with ae 4 and grace, and 
sang the music beautifully. Her voice seems to 
have gained strength fnd purity by its summer's 
rest. Miss Kellogg introduced two ballads, “I’m 
alone, all alone,” and “ The pretty girl milking 
her cow,” into her part, which were enthusiasti- 
cally’ received, and were particularly grateful as 





the opera is very barren of melodies. The first of 
these ballads she sang with so much grace and 
tenderness that her hearers were carried alo 
completely in her power. It was a revelation in 
ballad singing, and left an impression that will 
not easily be Sante. 

The season of German opera at the Academy of 
Music, of which Theodore Wachtel is the chief 
attraction, has been successful to an unlooked-for 
degree. That immense building has been crowded 
nightly, and almost exclusively by Germans. One 
could almost imagine that he was in a foreign | 
country when looking upon that unmistakeably 
German audience. Wachtel is not singing this 
season as well as he did during his first visit. 
His voice shows signs of wear, and he uses the 
falsetto to an exasperating degree. His pitce de 
résistance is the Postillon de Longjumeau, which, 
as an opera, is nothing at all. There is but one 
air in it, and that isthe whip song, in which 
Wachtel has no rival. You don’t know what 
music there is in the rapping of a whip until you 
hear Wachtel swing the m4 

Mr. Barry Sullivan has complained to a reporter 
of a Boston paper of his treatment at the 
hands of the profession during his present visit to 
this country. He may have been ill-treated, but 
he has no one but his managers to blame. They 
heralded and puffed him long before he came 
even, and then when he arrived received him with 
torch-lights and fireworks and so brought ridicule 
upon his name—not only from his brother actors, 
but from the public in general, His merit did 
not sustain his reputation, Had he been adver- 
tised in the ordinary way, it would have been much 
better for him. The people would then have gone 
to see him, expecting to find just a good actor, and 
they would have been —— surprised, but 
having expected to see a Kean they were disap- 
pointed at finding a Sullivan. 

Two pictures or pieces of decoration by Hans 
Makart, of Vienna, have been for several weeks 
on exhibition in this city. They are his Abundance 
of the Land and Abundance of the Sea, and were 

ainted on gold for a dining-hall. They are the 
seman bones of contention that have been lately 
thrown at New York artists and critics. Some 
prejudice was raised against them by the excessive 
foreign laudations reproduced here by the enter- 
prising managers of the show. Some of the critics 
deny them almost every merit, others laud them 
as the work of a new Old Master. A mere out- 
sider sees a gigantic and gorgeous bouquet; a 
magnificent ny of colour fireworks ; and readily 
forgives careless drawing and a certain prevailing 
air of sentimentality. The untravelled artist is 
moved by the skill and power, the stirring sug- 
gestions of tone and effect; the veteran and dis- 
criminating colorist is aware of a certain insincerity 
with all the cleverness. At any rate the pictures 
have done and will do good by their unquestion- 
able force and the discussions to which they lead. 
J. L. GILper. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THESEUS OR HERMES ? 
Weybridge : December 13, 1875. 

Your correspondent, Mr. J. P. Mahaffy, in 
speaking of the well-known archaic fragment at 
Athens of a male figure carrying a bull (as he 
says, not a calf) round his neck, and holding its 
legs on his breast with both hands, must surely 
be too sanguine in saying: “There can be little 
doubt that this is the very statue described by 
Pausanias as dedicated by the people of Marathon 
in honour of Theseus, representing him as carrying 
the bull of Marathon to the Acropolis, where he 
sacrificed it.” In the first place there is no indi- 
cation in the words of Pausanias (I. 27, 10) as to 
how, in the Marathonian anathema, Theseus was 
occupied with the bull, whether as driving it (it is 
not said that he carried it, Ada: is the word) to the 
Acropolis or as sacrificing it there; and in the ab- 
sence of such indication there seems to be no other 
means of conceiving what the original sculpture was 
like than by comparing the vases on which Theseus 
frequently occurs slaying the bull of Marathon. 
There his figure is youthful and beardless, as it 
always is, so far as I know, while the bull is of huge 
size. But the figure in question is old and bearded, 
and the bull, which others call a calf, has certainly 
the proportions of the latter. Had Theseus really 
been sculptured in the act of carrying the ferocious 
bull, he would perhaps, if we take the analogy of 
Herakles carrying the wild boar, have held it 
above his head, and not round his neck in the 
affectionate manner of the fragment at Athens. 
But there is a still more important reason for 
doubting the attribution of the fragment to 

eseus, Yout correspondent will find in Wilton 
House a small marble male figure, very strikingly 
like the Athenian sculpture, except that he carries 
a ram instead of a calf or bull. The same subject 
occurs on the coins of Tanagra, for which town it 
is known that the Athenian sculptor Kalamis 
made a statue of Hermes Kriophoros (Hermes 
carrying a ram), and since it was not unusual to 
copy celebrated statues on the coinage of the towns 
where they existed, it has been argued that this 
figure on the coins of Tanagra was a copy from 
the statue of Kalamis. If that is right, then it 
Seems scarcely possible that the Wilton House 
figure and the Athenian fragment could be other 
than copies of the same (differing only so far as con- 
cerns the animal being carried), so peculiar is the 
te” and so closely do they resemble each other. 

€ animal which is being carried may of course 
Fe pcr Poagne was god of herds as well as 
flocks, and in Athens or elsewhere there would not 
have been the same peculiar reason for choosing a 
ram as there was at Tanagra. Besides, the archaic 
character of the art in both sculptures suits the 
date of Kalamis, In the archaic Hermae (pillars 
surmounted by the head of Hermes), the god is 





Plastik, 2nd ed., p. 130, fig. 20). 

If your correspondent is not already acquainted 
with the following book, published last year, he 
will find it a useful and very careful catalogue of 
837 pieces of sculpture and inscribed stelae at 
Athens, not otherwise catalogued: “ Die antiken 
Marmor-bildwerke in der sog. Stoa des Hadrian, 
dem Windthurm des Andronikos, dem Wiarter- 
hauschen auf der Akropolis und der Ephorie des 
Cultus-ministerium zu Athen, von H. Heyde- 
mann” (Berlin, 1874). A. S. Murray. 








HAMLETS AGE. 
83 Danes’ Inn : December 6, 1875. 

Considering how “ absolute a knave ” the Grave- 
digger in Hamlet is, I was rather startled to find 
myself = against him by Professor Dowden 
in your last number on the question of Hamlet's 
age. “ Hamlet's age,” Mr. Dowden says, “is 
fixed by Mr. Marshall hetween the Grave-digger's 
thirty years and Mr. Minto’s seventeen, at five- 
and-twenty.” And in another passage in his 
article, after saying that Herr Werder'’s general 
account of Hamlet’s character approaches that 
which I have ventured to give, he adds: “ but on 
the important point of Hamlet’s age, he does not, 
like Mr. Minto, dismiss as spurious the evidence 
of the text in order to give a colour to the in- 
credible theory that Hamlet, the utterer of the 
saddest and most thoughtful soliloquies to be 
found in Shakspere, is a boy of seventeen.” Now 
I do not dismiss as spurious the evidence of the 
text; I have fully admitted that according to the 
Grave-digger Hamlet's age is thirty, and T choot 
not have dared for one moment to question 
so precise an authority had he not been con- 
tradicted by certain passages in the body of 
the play. All that I have done has been 
to point out these passages, and endeavour to 
make. clear what they seem to imply. Mr. Fur- 
nivall, if I mistake not, has admitted that there is 
an inconsistency in regard to Hamlet’s age. I do 
not profess to be able to reconcile the inconsistency, 
but perhaps you will allow me to state once more 
why in the main design of the play I conceive that 
Hamlet is intended to be thought of as a youth of 
seventeen. Iam not quite so absolute as the 
Grave-digger ; I am prepared to admit eighteen ; I 
might even, though with reluctance, give in to 
nineteen ; but there I draw the line, and I am 
quite willing to maintain my original position of 
seventeen. 

Against the weighty authority of the Grave- 
digger, I place the authority of Hamlet’s youthful 
rival Laertes. Take the following passage in the 
third Scene of the first Act, where Laertes is 
—— Ophelia against the advances of Ham- 
et :— 


“ Laertes. For Hamlet-and the trifling of his 
favour, 
Hold it a fashion and a toy in blood, 
A violet in the youth of primy nature, 
Forward, not permanent, sweet, not lasting, 
The perfume and suppliance of a minute : 
No more. 
“« Ophelia. No more but so ? 
“ Laertes. Think it no more ; 
For nature crescent does not grow alone 
In thews and bulk, but as this temple waxes, 
The inward service of the mind and soul 
Grows wide withal. Perhaps he loves you 
now, &c.” 


What is the natural interpretation of this passage? 
Does it not imply that Hamlet was a growing 
youth? In simple prose the brotherly advice of 
Laertes to his sister was not to trust in Hamlet’s 
love, because he was at an age of changeful fancies 
and fleeting attachments. “He loves you now, 
but when he grows older and bigger, his mind may 
change; he is at a fickle age.” There is some- 
thing worthy of the son of Polonius in this sage 








wide,” as implying that Hamlet had attained his 
full stature, though he had yet to broaden out, 
but at thirty the only probable increase to his 
bulk, the only cause of “ waxing” to his “ temple,” 
would have been fat, and it would be unfair to 
suspect Laertes of joking at so serious a moment. 
Again, who would speak of the love of a man of 
thirty as “ a violet in the youth of primy nature P” 
The very idea is a profanation of words which 
carry such a fragrance with them when applied to 
the first love of budding youth. It is not I that 
do violence to the text of Shakspere; but the 
Grave-digger, and the German critics and Pro- 
fessor Dowden whom he has misled. 

The age of Hamlet and his companions may be 
gathered with some definiteness from another cir- 
cumstance. Laertes has just left the University, 
and is setting out on his travels; Hamlet was 
summoned there on his father’s death, and wishes 
to go back “ to school in Wittenberg ;” Horatio 
is under suspicion of playing “truant.” Of what 
age would young men at that stage of their edu- 
cation have been had they been connected with 
Queen Elizabeth’s court? From seventeen to 
nineteen. That was the usual age at which young 
noblemen left the University in Shakspere’s time. 
Sir Philip Sidney set out on his travels at seventeen. 
Is it probable that Shakspere would have committed 
what could not but have appeared a gross ana- 
chronism to his contemporaries by adding ten or a 
dozen years to the usual University age of his 
time ? 

The play is full of allusions to the youth of the 
personages coeval with Hamlet. Fortinbras is 
“Young Fortinbras,” Laertes is “ Young Laertes,” 
the epithet in both cases being repeated. When 
the King proposes the fencing bout to Laertes, he 
speaks of skill with the rapier as “a very riband 
in the cap of youth.” Hamlet’s envy of Laertes’s 
fame with the rapier has an almost boyish air. 
Other little circumstances, of small weight in 
themselves, conspire to the same conclusion. The 
paternal scolding which the King gives to Hamlet 
for his gloominess over his father’s death, has the 
tone of a lecture to a wayward boy. And as for 
the Queen herself, if Hamlet had been of the age 
of thirty, would she not have been past the age at 
which she would have been likely to tempt 
Claudius to the guilt of fratricide? It may have 
been chiefly ambition on his part, -but we learn 
that he loved her too—that she was “so 
conjunctive to his life and soul” that “he 
could not move but by her.” Making Ham- 
let thirty also adds some improbability to 
the succession of Olaudius to his murdered 
brother ; if at that age Hamlet had tamely sub- 
mitted to such a usurpation, and desired to “ go 
back to school in Wittenberg,” he would have 
been too contemptible a character to be fitted for 
any dramatist’s hero. 

Our conceptions of what youth is have con- 
siderably changed since the time of Shakspere. 
At thirty Bacon spoke of himself as “ waxing 
somewhat ancient.” Shakspere was not very 
much older when he described himself as “ beaten 
and chopped with tanned antiquity.” A man of 
thirty was not then looked upon as a young man. 
Men took part in affairs at an earlier age than 
now. How old was Sir Philip Sidney when he 
enjoyed the intimacy of Languet, and did not 
hesitate to give advice to Elizabeth ? 

It is incredible to Mr. Dowden that Shak- 
spere could have put his “saddest {and most 
thoughtful soliloquies” into the mouth of a “boy 
of seventeen.” We are apt to underrate very 
much the precocity of boys of seventeen. I ven- 
ture to say that sad and thoughtful questionings 
of the mysteries of life are more common among 
boys under twenty than among men of thirty. 
Byron’s Hours of Idleness is sadder and more 
thoughtful than his Don Juan. Men of mature 
years take their troubles in a different spirit. 
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Romeo was yet in the springtime of life when he 
resolved to— 
“ shake the yoke of inauspicious stars 
From this world-wearied flesh.” 

Not only is it possible for sad thoughts to come 
to a youth of seventeen, but it is at such 
an age, when the character is not deeply founded, 
that the blasting of first hopes and the shattering 
of first ideals is most overwhelming. 

In refusing to believe in the possibility of 
Hamlet’s soliloquies in a boy of seventeen, Pro- 
fessor Dowden seems to me to leave wholly out of 
sight the circumstances of the play, and to write 
as if Hamlet's thoughtfulness had received no 
stimulus to its development apart from.an increase 
of years. The fundamental point of difference 
between Mr. Dowden and myself seems to 
lie in this, that I recognise more fully the 
terrible force of the circumstances that “ over- 
threw” Hamlet’s “noble mind.” His sadness 
and despair were forced upon him by the over- 
whelming crime that met him as he was about to 
cross the threshold of manhood; this made him 
loathe himself and his kind. The generous and im- 

tuous current of his youth was suddenly checked 

y a foul obstruction, broken up and poisoned. 
The fresher and brighter our conception of the 
gay boy-world out of which he was summoned, the 
deeper becomes the monstrous tint of the horrible 
ambition, murder and incest, which appalled his 
vision and paralysed the clear working of his 
mind, when he was first called upon to play a 
man’s part in the battle of life. Too much has 
been said about the philosophic temperament of 
Hamlet; impulse and passion were more in his 
nature than philosophy; his philosophy was not 
a serene growth, a natural development of a mind 
“ager to thought; it was wrung out of him 
y circumstances terrible enough to make the 
most obtuse mind pause and reflect. It was no 
weakness or delicacy in the fabric of his being 
that unfitted him for a great action; such an ex- 
perience would have shaken the strongest nature, 
unless dead to all feeling. However much 
Hamlet’s soul had been fitted for the performance 
of a great action, the monstrosity of the crime 
which summoned him to action would have un- 
strung and distempered it, unless its sensibilities 
had been absolutely blunt and immoveable. It 
may be argued that only the man who is, like 
Horatio, “not passion’s slave,” can perform a 
great action; but I can hardly conceive it to have 
been Shakspere’s intention to preach such a 
lesson, because it is only partly true. 

Whatever may be our ccnception of Hamlet’s 
character, I must say that to my mind the signifi- 
cance of the tragedy is greatly deepened by what 
seems to me to have been in the dramatist’s original 
design, the thought of bright youth with fresh 
untainted faculties suddenly plunged in a bewilder- 
ing sea of crime and intrigue, and perishing there 
tragically after a heroic struggle. W. Mrnvo. 








The Eprtor will be glad if the Secretaries of Insti- 
tutions, and other persons concerned, will lend 
their aid in making this Calendar as complete as 
possible, 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


SATURDAY, Dec. 18, 3 p.m. 
Monpay, Dec, 20, 


Crystal Palace : Weber Concert. 

8p.m. Societyo Arts: Cantor Lecture, 
Ill. 

- Civil Engineers : Anniversary. 

ae Medica 
TuEsDAY, Dec.21,7.45 p.m. Statistical: ‘Analysis of the 
. Joint. Stock Banks of the 

United Kingdom,” by John 
Dun, 

Royal Society of Literature : “ On 
the Origin of the French Lan- 
guage, and on some French 
Words in English,” by W. S. 
W. Vaux. 


WEDNESDAY, Dec. 22, 8 p.m. 














SCIENCE. 


A Dictionary of Chemistry and the Allied 

* Branches of the Sciences. By Henry Watts, 
B.A., -F.R.S. Assisted by eminent Con- 
tributors. Second Supplement. (Lon- 
don: Longmans & Co., 1875.) 


Mr. Warts had already given us the most 
complete Dictionary of Chemistry existing 
in any country, and extending to 1866, when 
in 1872 the enterprising publishers to whom 
the scientific and literary world owes so 
many valuable works of reference deter- 
mined to issue a supplement, bringing the 
record of chemistry to the end of the year 
1869. This second supplement, a volume of 
more than twelve hundred closely printed 
pages, gives us, taken in conjunction with 
the former volumes, a complete record of 
chemical discovery to the end of the year 
1872, and includes some of the more im- 
portant discoveries of 1873 and 1874. No- 
thing can better illustrate the rapid progress 
of chemistry than the fact that three years 
of chemical work have sufficed to furnish the 
materials of so large a volume. The several 
hundred laboratories which now exist in 
various parts of the world and which are 
devoted to purposes of research, are raising 
up a chemical literature of a magnitude and 
importance which Dr. Hermann Boerhaave 
and Lavoisier could never have dreamed of. 

Among the more important articles we 
may mention the following: on “ Sulphur 
Chlorides,” by Professor Armstrong; on 
“Magnetism” (chiefly the results of M. 
Bertin), by Professor G. C. Foster; on 
“Respiration and Digestion,” by Mr. Newell 
Martin; on the ‘‘ Chemical Action of Light,” 
on “Spectral Analysis,” by Professor H. 
E. Roscoe; and on “ Root-Crops,” by 
Mr. Robert Warrington. The new methods 
inanalysis are described—notably Landaner’s 
application of sulphuretted hydrogen in the 
dry way, by which means nearly all the 
metals can be easily detected. 

In the article on “‘Aniline Colours’’ curious 
examples are given of the tinctorial power 
of these dyes. One part of rosaniline in a 
million of water exhibits “‘a deep crimson 
colour.” With one part of rosaniline in 
twenty-five million parts of water the tint 
is still perceptible ; and with one part in a 
hundred millions the limit of visibility is 
reached, the colour then being visible only 
in layers of liquid eighteen inches in thick- 
ness. When a silk thread is immersed in 
such a solution it exhibits a distinct red 
colour, darker than the surrounding liquid, 
after an immersion of twenty-four hours. 
The aniline violet and iodine green are also 
visible as colours when diluted to the extent 
of one in a hundred millions. The editor 
contributes an interesting article on Arsenic 
and some of its rarer compounds, such as 
“Methyl Arsenate,” and the Arsenious 
Ethers; also a useful condensation of the 
results of Dr. Angus Smith on Atmospheric 
Impurities. An article on ‘ Capillarity” 
contains an account of the determination of 
constants, by Quincke; the capillarity of 
saline solutions, by Buliginsky; and the 
relations between the capillarity and density 
of saline solutions, by Valsow. This branch 
of physics has been largely developed of 
late, and important results have rewarded 





the investigators. Among other noticeable 
articles are the following :—‘‘ On Chemical 
Action,’ embracing the recent results of 
Mills, Berthelot, Valsow, and St. Claire 
Deville; on ‘“ Ethylene” and Ethyl com. 
pounds; “ Explosion,” containing an account 
of the experiments of Captain Noble and 
Professor Abel at Woolwich, to which we 
may refer in greater detail, as it contains 
many new facts. According to League and 
Champion the priming powder for Chassepot 
guns explodes at 191°C., fulminate of mer. 
cury at 200°C., gun cotton at 220°C., gun. 
powder at 295°C., picrate powder for tor- 
pedoes at 315°C., picric acid at 336°C., and 
picrate gunpowder at 380°C. Chamipion 
and Pellet have endeavoured to follow out 
Abel’s theory that before a detonating 
substance can explode a certain mechan- 
ical excitement is necessary. [Iodide of 
nitrogen placed at one end of a tube seven 
métres long was caused to explode when an 
explosion was produced at the other end of 
the tube. Some iodide placed on the strings 
of a contrabasso was found not to explode 
on bowing the two lower strings ; while that 
placed on the string giving the highest note 
exploded. It was further proved that heat, 
unless accompanied by mechanical agitation, 
does not readily produce explosion. In Pro- 
fessor Abel’s experiments the velocity of 
transmission of detonation was determined 
by means of an electric chronograph, and in 
the case of compressed gun-cotton was found 
to vary between 17,000 and 20,000 feet per 
second, while in the case of nitro-glycerin it 
was only 5,500 feet per second. Dr. 
Sprengel finds that porous cakes of chlorate 
of potassium saturated with disulphide of 
carbon are five times as effective in open 
granite quarries as an equal weight of gun- 
powder. 

The article on “ Heat” contains an ac- 
count of Bunsen’s new Calorimeter, long 
tables of specific heats determined by 
Thomsen and Marignac, and some very ex- 
tensive results of the determination of the 
heat produced in the combination of elemen- 
tary bodies. An important article on “ Me- 
teorites”’ contains the researches of I)’ Aubrée 
on the formation and structure of those 
bodies, which have led him to infer that 
meteorites are formed either by the partial 
reduction of a rock of the olivine family, or 
by the partial oxidation of the elements of 
the same rock. The reduction has probably 
been effected by hydrogen, for meteorites 
frequently do not contain carbon. D’Aubrée 
regards olivine rocks as the original material 
of our earth, and of planetary bodies. Ram- 
melsberg classifies the constituents of me- 
teorites into four groups—viz., metallic 
bodies, metallic sulphides, oxides, and sili- 
cates. Mr. Mallet gives the composition of 
three meteorites from Virginia, in each 
of which there is, in round numbers, 
89 per cent. of iron, and 10 per cent. 
of nickel, with minute traces of copper, 
cobalt, tin, phosphorus, sulphur, carbon, and 
silicon. A remarkable fall of meteorites 


took place in 1869, near Hessle, on the 
Maelar Lake; some of them were mere 
grains, others twice as large as the fist; 
they have been analysed by Nordenskiold, 
and the results of the analysis are embodied 


They 


in a table appended to the article. 
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vary enormously in composition, from 16 to 
89 per cent. of iron, while some have no 
jron at all; and from 34 to 60 per cent. of 
silica, while some have no silica at all. A 
very novel method of preparing oxygen gas 
is described by Mallet. It is well known 
that water absorbs oxygen more readily than 
nitrogen ; now if air be forced into water 
ander pressure, and the gases which escape 
on diminishing the pressure are frequently 
subjected to the same process of absorption, 
nearly pure oxygen may be obtained from 
the air. After the first absorption the com- 
position of the escaping gas is nitrogen 
66°67 parts in 100, oxygen 33°33; while, 
after the eighth absorption it is nitrogen 
2-7, and oxygen 97°3. A lengthy article on 
the platinum bases contains much new 
matter—of somewhat limited and special 
interest, however. 

The volume has as usual been very care- 
fully edited : the cross-references are not too 
numerous, but are sufficient to maintain a 
proper continuity between correlated sub- 
jects ; the abstracts and condensations from 
foreign journals of science have been care- 
fully and conscientiously made; and the 
work will continue to be the standard work 
of reference in all matters relating to 
chemistry and chemical physics in this 
country. G. F. Ropwett. 








REVUE CELTIQUE. 
(Vol. ii., Nos. 3 and 4, 1875.) 
No. 3 opens with a budget of Breton myths, 
consisting of four versions of “La Femme du 
Soleil,” carefully collected by M. Luzel (pp. 289- 
320), in different parts of Brittany. It is note- 
worthy that the bridegroom in all four takes his 


. bride to a magnificent and splendid chateau, where 


she spends the day alone surrounded by an “ haute 
muraille.” Now, though I cannot find this myth 
in Wales, its echo has not, I think, quite died 
away from the Principality ; at any rate, I remem- 
ber meeting in a Welsh book with the setting of 
the sun termed “ haul yn myned dan ei gaerydd” 
—that is, the sun going under his battlements, or 
entering his fortresses. I cannot give the refer- 
ence, but it matters not, as the expression has 
crystallised in the colloquial of Carnarvonshire. 
There “after sunset” would be wedi hauligaera, 
Le., wedi haul i gaerau, “after sun to his walls.” 
It is right, however, to add that the Breton 
chateau of the sun is in the east ; but in M. Luzel’s 
second version there is also one in the west. For 


- we find (p. 300), that “Plus loin, ils [the solar 


hero and his brother-in-law] arrivérent devant 
une grande porte, sur la cour d’un chateau. Le 
mari de Marguerite entra par cette porte, et dit & 
son beau-frére de l’attendre dehors.” Further on 
we are enabled to guess what was going on inside: 
—Comme son beau-frére ne revenait pas, il se 
lassa de l'attendre, et, ayant cassé une branche de 
chéne, verte et toute garnie de feuillage, il la 
passa dessous la porte, comme on le lui avait dit. 
Aussitét la branche fut consumée jusqu’a sa main. 
—Hola! s’écria-t-il, en voyant oo il parait qu'il 
fait chaud la-dedans!—Et il ne désirait plus 
entrer.” This is, of course, a fiery sunset. M. 
Luzel’s notes are to the point but rather short, and 
one would be glad to see Professor Max Miiller, or 
Some other master mythologist, assign these Celtic 
relics their exact position in the world of myths. 
The next article (pp. 321-341) is on “ The Loss 
— Indo-European P in the Celtic Languages,” by 
r © present writer. It was written mostly 
propos of Dr. Windisch’s Celtic contributions to 
the fourth edition of Curtius’s Greek Etymology, 
and Mr. Stokes’s “ Remarks ” and additions to the 
same. The connexion suggested (p. 327), between 








Irish haue, “ nepos,” and mais is rendered doubtful 
by the fact that the digamma which Curtius attri- 
butes to the latter does not appear in it in the Cy- 
rian Inscriptions (see Curtius’s Studien, vii. p. 232). 

erhaps the Irish word should rather be referred 
to the same origin as Welsh ezythr, Breton éontr, 
Lat. avunculus. No. 46 6 is to be cancelled, for 
O. Irish ane, “divitiarum,” stands probably for 
dne: at any rate, in one of the instances quoted 
in the Gram. Celtica, the vowel is so marked 
long. . If the a is throughout long, it is to be 
separated from Lat. opes, and so perhaps is the 
Greek apvos, as proceeding from a stem aun- and 
not apn-. This is in Welsh ein- in einym, “ ours, 
our property, &e., and is exactly parallel with, 
but less usual than, our etdd- in etddof-, “mine, 
my property,” which stands for aud-: both aun- 
and aud-are probably to be referred to the same 
origin as O. Norse audhr, “ wealth, riches,” O. 
Eng. edd, &c. Eiddof- is inflected, conjugated 
one might say, through all the persons after the 
fashion of the Finnish languages; but the ques- 
tion as to the Celts having come in contact with 
nations of Finnish origin is too large a one to be 
entered upon here. As to Ulcagnus, we are not 
compelled to derive it from the same origin as 
0. Seaman Fulco ;-for ulkd, “ a fire~brand,” occurs 
in several Sanskrit mythical names; see Fick's 
newly-published book on “Greek Names” (p. clii.), 
a work which marks an epoch in our idea of 
Japhetic names. The Celtic representatives of 
English help, &c., seem to be Irish céle, “an at- 
tendant, soctus,” Welsh cilydd, “companion,” am- 
geleddu, “to cherish, to see to one’s comforts.” 
As to Welsh Uyfu, “ to lick,” Mr. Stokes reminds 
me that this points to a Latin dinguere, which ap- 
pears to occur in Priscian, x. 11: the form im- 
plied by this Welsh verb would be liguere with- 
out the nasal. Passing by such misprints as 
reguarded and ily, others of a more serious 
nature are Bodalf for Bodulf, p. 331; khad for 
khad, on the top of p. 334; eight lines lower, for 
hvdgra read hrdgra; for the first cariwrch, p. 337, 
read caertwrch. To the list, pp. 332-4, add Mod. 
Welsh brag, “malt,” and drwg, “bad”: compare 
Sanskrit bhrajj, bharj, “to dry in a kiln,” and 
druh, “to injure,” from phvarch and phvar 
(Fick,? p. 105). 

There are two more articles bearing on the 
question of yin the Celtic language in this num- 
ber. The first 1s by Mr. Stokes himself, and is a 
brief review of Dr. Windisch’s paper in Kuhn's 
Beitrige. The chief points of difference between 
them is that the latter maintains that original p 
(simple) has everywhere oe pe among the 
Celts; while the former thinks he can point out 
instances where it has been preserved intact, and 
mentions several Welsh words in which he thinks 
this to be the case: but some of them he has 
since given up, some have been accounted for in 
another way, and some still await the discove 
of their origin. To these he adds several Iris 
words with a p which has not yet been explained. 
Page 409 he corrects Windisch 4 propos of Ir. ii, 
“ multus,” which he says is an wu stem: this sug- 
gests another way of treating Jlvveto in the 
Trallong Ogam—namely, as standing for Ilu-veto, 
the Ogam writer being influenced in writing vv 
for uv by the usual vv for wv in inscriptions cut 
in Roman characters as in PVVERI = puvert; 
ORVVITE = Oruvite, and the like. Page 410, I am 
inclined to doubt the connection between Irish 
cruimther and mpeaBurepos: at any rate the Ogmic 
Qurimitirros must be taken into account; the 
Welsh equivalent would seem to occur in the 
place-name Riiw-bryfdir near Ffestiniog. In de- 
riving Irish cland, Welsh plant, “ children,” from 
Latin planta Mr. Stokes has solved a very knotty 
question of etymological detail. As to Welsh 
gwyneb, “face,” it is not “a false coin” of 
Pughe’s but a living word in every day use, to be 
put before wyneb probably in point of order, and 
then to be analysed into g(w)o-enep: for it is 
hardly credible that the Cornish enep of the later 
Oxford Codex could become wyneb even suppos- 





ing it to have been énep, which seems to me im- 
probable. Compare the Irish etnech, the Vedic 
anika, and see Bréal’s “ Adverbe ant in Sanskrit ” 
(Mémoires de la Soc. de Linguistique de Paris, i., 
405). Mr. Stokes closes his article with a cor- 
rection of Dr. Windisch on the Goth. magu, 
O. Ir. mug, “ servus.” The Welsh representative has 
been missed by both writers, although it is a very 
interesting one—namely, the meu- of meudwy, “a 
hermit,” which undoubtedly stands for meu-dwyf 
or meu-dwyw, and meant originally “seryus Dei:” 
this is just what the early Trish Christians seem 
to have translated into Céle Dé, better known in 
its corrupt form of Culdee. In the notices of im- 
portant articles, pp. 420-421, M. H. d’Arbois de 
Jubainville also touches on Windisch and Stokes’ 
views on p in the Celtic languages. He makes a 
good case for secht against my sepht as the antece- 
dent of Welsh seth, “seven.” He does not make 
the most of Welsh wchel = iyndds ; for he might, 
in spite of the W/, mention O’feAAa and U-rellodu- 
num, and, certainly, Ptolemy’s Ovfaya Bapxa and 
Ovfaua’ApyéAAa in Hispania Tarraconensis, where 
Ovgaua is precisely our wchaf, “highest.” Pro- 
bably also ucher is to go with Lat. vesper rather 
than with Lith. vdkaras. 

These discussions seem now likely to end in the 
conclusion that the Celts, at an early stage in 
their history, before they began to change qu into 
p, were altogether unused to the sound p; there 
are still a few words in the Kimric languages with 
p which have not yet been traced to earlier forms 
with gu, but their number is decreasing. The 
readers of the Acapemy will perhaps think they 
have now heard quite enough about the fortunes 
of p in the Celtic languages, but their impatience 
would, perhaps, subside on being told that if we 
succeed in showing beyond doubt that there was 
a time when the Celts had no p in their language 
or languages, then we are on the way to import- 
ant conclusions as to the former occupants of these 
islands; thus it would follow that Ptolemy’s 
Mavaria, AovxomBia, "Enidiov, Emeiaxov, and t 
like, could not be Celtic names. 

Pp. 342-5 are devoted to a discussion of the 
Welsh Accent by M. d’Arbois de Jubainville ; the 
argument might be stronger than it is, seeing, for 
instance, that the place of the accent on the ultima 
in O. Welsh is not unfrequently indicated by an hf, 
which it very commonly evolves, e.g. hinham, 1.e, 
hinhém, now hynaf, “ oldest ;” brachaut, i.e. brac- 
hdéut, “ bragget ;” pedhaul (Welsh Laws) #.e. —_ 
hdl, later petawl, now pedol, “ a horse-shoe,” from 
Latin pedalis, “a slipper.” Compare also paradwys 
from paradisus—but for the accent these two last 
would now be peddol and paraddwys. Here we 
have in hinham the key to the degrees as in teg, 
“‘ fair,” tecach, “ fairer,” tecaf, “fairest.” M. d’A. 
de Jubainville’s discovery disposes of Windisch’s 
doubt as to connecting Ulydan, “ broad,” with 
mAarvs and its congeners; it is to be noticed that 
to Welsh bychan even the modern Irish of to-day 
opposes beagdén with the accent on the long a. 

Pp. 346-351 are occupied by another valuable 
supplement to the “ Cambrian Bibliography” from 
the pen of the Rev. D. Silvan Evans. Then 
follows a very learned paper by the Editor, en- 
titled “Du prétendu nom d’Ile Sacrée ancienne- 
ment donné a l’Irlande.” The conclusion he comes 
to is that, from the Greek appellation of Ireland, 
"Iépyn, or “lepvis vnoos, that of ‘Iepa vnoos was 
guessed by the way of popular etymology. 

M. Sauvé continues (pp. 362-380) the “ Proverbe® 
et Dictons de la Basse Bretagne.” Then follows, 

. 881-402, “A Middle-Irish Homily on St. 
Martin of Tours,” with a preface and translation 
by Mr. Stokes: the former gives a brief account 
of the old homiletic literature of the Irish ; among 
other remarks, he says that the homilies in the 
Lebar Brecc embody large fragments of a Latin 
translation of the Bible, of which he can only say 
that it is not the Vulgate, and that it is not 
noticed by Messrs. Haddan and Stubbs in their 
Councils and Ecc. Documents. Next come “The 
Gaulish Accusatives in -as,” by Professor Ebel, 
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and “The Proper Names of Frankish and Breton 
origin in the Cartulaire de Redon,” by M. d’A. de 
Jubainville. A propos of my equating Welsh 
haidd, “barley,” with Sansk. sasya, Mr. Stokes 
calls attention to Pliny’s Hist. Nat., xviii. c. 40, 
where one reads: “Secale Taurini sub Alpibus 
asiam vocant;” he conjectures sasiam to have 
been the original reading. 

The fourth number, which is much shorter than 
the preceding one, closes the second volume. Its 
chief contents are the following. The veteran 
M. Adolph Pictet points out (pp. 487-445) the 
Celtic character of the river names of Mauritania ; 
his conclusions seem incontestable, but he should 
leave out Welsh sigaw, and mention ZLlychwr, a 
tidal river in S. Wales. M. Nigra gives an ac- 
count (pp. 446-452) of the Irish glosses in the 
Berne Ms. His notes need no recommendation, 
but the chances are against Ir. toghiaset being 
derived from a root gval: gv should yield Irish 
and Welsh 6. A propos of loman he should have 
mentioned Welsh cynillyfan. The longest article 
(pp. 453-481) in the number consists of “ Obser- 
vations on O’Davoren’s Glossary,” by Professor 
Ebel, which will no doubt greatly facilitate the 
future editing of that collection. Space does not 

ermit us to speak of various other valuable and 
interesting articles by the Editor, Stokes, D’Arbois 
de Jubainville, and others. 

The Editor expresses himself well satisfied with 
the literary support which the Revue has won 
itself, but the number of subscribers is still far 
below what it ought to be, especially in this 
country. Rays. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 
ASTRONOMY, 


The Cause of the Aurora.—In 1872 Herr Grone- 
man, of Groningen (Holland), propounded a new 
theory of the origin of the aurora, which he after- 
wards developed at great length in the Astrono- 
nusche Nachrichten tor October, 1874; and he has 
now, in the same journal, extended it so as to 
account for the geographical distribution of the 
aurora. According to this hypothesis, there are 
streams of minute iron particles circulating round 
the sun, like the well-known meteor streams, and 
these, when they come near the earth, are at- 
tracted by its poles, and form filaments stretching 
out into space, in the same way as iron filings 
sprinkled on paper arrange themselves in lines 
under the influence of a magnet underneath, each 
particle attracting the next by virtue of its induced 
magnetism. Herr Groneman, then, would refer 
the phenomenon of the aurora to the ignition of 
this cosmical iron dust in its passage through the 
air, the distinction between this and an ordinary 
meteor shower being that, on account of the 
filamentous arrangement of the particles in the 
direction of the dipping needle, streamers are 
formed which by an effect of perspective appear 
to radiate from a point in that direction, and there- 
fore nearly overhead. It is necessary to suppose 
that this meteor-stream is travelling nearly in the 
same direction as the earth, and Herr Groneman 
enters into elaborate calculations to show that the 
velocity of the particles would not be too great 
to permit the magnetic attraction to form fila- 
ments of 200 métres in length. 

In his last paper, the author of this theory has 
attempted to explain the geographical distribution 
of the aurora, and especially the facts that it is 
less frequent within the Arctic circle than just 
outside it, and that it is exceedingly rare in low 
latitudes. According to Herr Groneman, the 
direction in which the meteor stream strikes the 
earth will explain the first fact, as during the 
gee part of her course the earth, when she has 

er pole turned in the direction in which the 
shower comes, will also have it turned to the sun, 
so that the aurora would be invisible in the day- 
light, though its presence ought to be shown by 
magnetic disturbances. Similar considerations 
are applied to prove that, at a latitude of 75°, the 





maximum of frequency will occur at the end of 
January, observation for one year in Nova Zembla 
having shown that most of the displays of aurora 
occur in December, January, and February ; but 
these may have been affected by bad weather in 
November, whilst in October and March daylight 
and twilight would interfere to a certain extent. 

To account for the rarity of the aurora in 
low latitudes, the author supposes that the earth 
makes, as it were, a hole in the meteor stream 
(assumed to be an elliptical ring) at each passage 
through it; and that thus, in course of ages, the 
parts near the ecliptic will be exhausted of their 
particles, while those further north or south will 
only have a small portion removed by the succes- 
sive circular holes drilled through in the plane of 
the ecliptic. Herr Groneman does not enter on 
the question of how far these holes might be 
filled up under the influence of the mutual per- 
turbations of the particles. 


The Minor Planets.—The alarmingly rapid rate’ 
at which small planets are now being discovered 
(seven having been detected in the last month) 
makes it increasingly difficult for observers to 
keep pace with the constant additions to the 
group; and it seems but too likely that, for want 
of sufficient observations, many of them will be 
lost almost as soon as found, a calamity which 
has already happened in several instances. Though 
constant employment in picking up these stray 
sheep would thus be provided forthe discoverers 
of these minute bodies, the gain to science from 
this process of re-discovery would be but small, 
and it is therefore important for astronomers to 
make certain of keeping what they have got. 
With this object in view Dr. Tietjen, the superin- 
tendent of the Berliner Jahrbuch, has commenced 
the issue of bi-monthly circulars, in which the 
observations of small planets will be collected 
and the corrections to the ephemerides obtained, 
so as to enable other observers to carry on the work 
without fruitless expenditure of time in the search 
for these faint objects among the multitude of 
telescopic stars. 


New Physical Observatories—Professor Prit- 
chard gives in the Monthly Notices an account of 
the new Observatory at Oxford which is just com- 
a7 It contains a fine 12-inch refractor by 

Ir. Grubb of Dublin, furnished with the usual 
micrometers and spectroscopes, both for stellar and 
solar work, and provided with every modern 
rem for the convenience of the observer in 
the working of the instrument. Besides this 

uatorial there is a 12-inch reflector presented by 

Mr. De la Rue, which, atipenteatle of its in- 
trinsic excellence, possesses an historic value.as 
the instrument which, in ‘Mr. De la Rue’s able 
hands, laid the foundation of celestial photography. 
There are also small transit and other subsidiary 
instruments. With the large refractor a series of 
micrometric measures of Saturn’s satellites has 
already been commenced, and other physical work 
will be undertaken as soon as possible. 

In the same number Mr. De la Rue describes 
the new Observatory at Vienna now in course of 
construction, which will be on a scale worthy 
of the Austrian Empire. The principal instru- 
ment will be a 26-inch refractor by Mr. Grubb, 
and there will be also a 12-inch refractor by Mr. 
Alvan Clark, to be specially devoted to observa- 
tions of small planets and comets, and a fine 
transit-circle with a telescope of 8 inches 
aperture. Eventually it is intended to add to 
these an equatorial reflector for photography, and a 
prime vertical instrument, making the equipment 
of this Observatory probably the most complete in 
existence. 


Positions of certain Points on the Moon's Sur- 
face.—Mr. Neison has taken great pains to de- 
termine accurately the positions of certain selected 
points on the moon, to serve as a basis for a 
triangulation, and also to determine the question 
of the existence of any real libration, the apparent 
libration of the moon's disc being, as far as ob- 














servation goes at present, sufficiently accounted for 
by the variable rate of her motion which carries 
her alternately before and behind her mean place 
(with which her uniform rotation keeps time), 
and also by the effect of the position of the ob- 
server on the earth’s surface, which when the 
moon is rising o: setting to him, enables him to 
look more round the apparent upper limb than 
would be the case if he were at the earth’s centre. 
Mr. Neison’s work is in continuation of early 
measures by Lohrmann and by Miaidler, and so far 
he has determined the positions of thirty-five 
standard points on the moon by means of 340 
sets of measures, the results being given in the 
Monthly Notices. 


The Opposition of Mars, 1877.—The Astrono- 
mer Royal has given a chart of the path of 
Mars in 1877, with neighbouring stars down to 
the ninth magnitude taken from Bessel’s Zones, 
the object being to facilitate observations of the 
parallax of Mars in this important opposition, 
when the planet approaches more closely than 
usual to the earth, owing to the position of its 
eccentric orbit. Althoagh it is hoped that the 
sun’s parallax will be determined with consider- 
able accuracy by the late transit of Venus, astro- 
nomers cannot afford to throw away the oppor- 
tunity which the planet Mars offers of getting an 
independent, and possibly equally trustworthy, de- 
termination, more especially when it is remembered 
how important a part the observations of Mars in 
1861 (the last opposition which was favourable 
for this purpose) played in correcting the results 
obtained from the transit of Venus in 1769. For 
observations of Mars no special expeditions will 
be necessary, all that is required being to measure 
the apparent distances of the planet from neigh- 
bouring pairs of stars at northern and southern 
Observatories, and also at the same Observatory, 
when the planet is rising and when it is setting. 
The latter class of observation enables an observer 
to determine the sun’s distance by measures made 
entirely at his own Observatory, the rotation of 
the earth providing him with a base line from east 
to west. 


Motions of Stars in the Line of Sight.—In the 
Monthly Notices the results of the spectroscopic 
observations made at Greenwich Observatory in 
the last twelve months are given, the most im- 
portant being those on the displacements of the F 
line in stellar spectra, from which a motion of 
approach or recession in the star examined is in- 
ferred. Dr. Huggins has the credit of having intro- 
duced this new line of research, and his results so far 
have been verified only by Dr. Vogel at Bothkamp. 
The Greenwich results, though exhibiting some 
alarming discordances, on the whole support Dr. 
Huggins’ conclusions, the agreement for all the stars 
observed in both cases being satisfactory enough. 
In the course of the observations it appeared that 
the measures were largely affected by the particu- 
lar state of adjustment of the spectroscope at the 
time, and this led to the adoption of another 
method of comparison apparently free from sus- 
picion. Thus the earlier results are utterly untrust- 
worthy, a fact which shows the delicate nature of 
this enquiry; but the recent measures are gene- 
rally as accordant as can be expected, the chief 
exception being the bright star Altair, which 
shows large discordances, arising probably from 
the difficulty of seeing distinctly the very broad 
and hazy absorption line in the spectrum of this 
star. The results fur this star are therefore too 
uncertain to be relied on, but on the other hand a 
very accordant set has been obtained for Vega, the 
apparent motion of approach ranging from four- 
teen to sixty-six miles a second, the mean being 
some forty miles a second, whilst Dr. Huggins de- 
duced a value of from forty-four to fifty-four miles 
asecond. The observations are so extremely dif- 
ficult, that it would appear from the results given 
unsafe to conclude anything with certainty as to 
the motion of any other stars examined at Green- 
wich, though the measures as far as they go sup- 
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port Dr. Huggins, where he has expressed himself 
with any confidence. 
The question is an extremely difficult one, both 
ically and theoretically, and in his address to 
the American Association last year, Professor 
Lovering expressed a very strong opinion that 
Dr. Huggins’ views concerning an alteration in 
the wave-length of a line (and consequent 
displacement in the spectrum) resulting from 
a motion of the star or of the earth, were un- 
sound, basing his view apparently on the a priort 
improbable hypothesis of Fresnel, that the earth 
through the luminiferous ether like a sieve 
through water, without producing any disturb- 
ance in the medium. This supposition was shown 
by Professor Stokes, thirty years ago, to be en- 
tirely gratuitous, the ordinary condition of fluid- 
motion being sufficient to explain the aberration of 
the stars, the object for which Fresnel had framed 
his hypothesis. In this matter Dr. Huggins has 
also the support of the weighty authority of Pro- 
fessor Cleds Maxwell: while it is to be remem- 
bered that the constitution of the luminiferous 
ether simply represents the results of observation, 
and that any mathematical theory as to the be- 
haviour of this mysterious ether is only valid for 
the conditions postulated, so that the theory falls 
if these are found irreconcileable with observation. 
Professor Lovering appears to rely chiefly on a 
negative result obtained by Arago, who found no 
measurable displacement in the lines of a stellar 
spectrum caused by the earth’s motion, but there 
can be very little question that his instrumental 
means were insufficient to decide such a delicate 
question, and a positive result on the other side 
would completely outweigh this conclusion. It 
must be admitted, however, that there is still 
much obscurity on this point. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Musicat Assocration.—(Monday, December 6.) 


R. H. M. Bosangvet, Esq.,in the Chair. Dr. W. 
Pole, F.R.S., read a paper on “The Graphic 
Method of representing Musical Intervals.” There 
isa natural tendency to compare the position of 
notes with positions in space. The word “ scale” 
embodies the idea of the representation of inter- 
vals by spaces, and this idea has been developed 
in Mr. Hullah’s illustration in which the scale is 
represented as a ladder. The principle of vibra- 
tion ratios being assumed, it was proved by parti- 
cular cases that the representation of intervals by 
such ratios leads to inconsistent results, and the 
representation by the logarithms of these ratios 
to consistent results. The employment of the 
logarithms leads to the division of the octave 
into 301 small equal parts, this number being 
the logarithm of the octave to three places. 
The diatonic scale and the ordinary tempered 
scale were then constructed on a diagram on 
which the 301 divisions had been previously laid 
down. The difficulties and inconsistencies which 
arise in the process were alluded to. Finally it 
was shown that the tempered scale is that on 
which ordinary music is really founded, but the 
exclusive employment of it in cases in which 
other modes of intonation are applicable was de- 
a After a vote of thanks to the lecturer 
been passed, with expressions of satisfaction 

at the lucidity with which the subject was treated, 
the chairman remarked that the position of those 
who had devoted their attention to modes of in- 
tonation other than that ordinarily employed was 
€ subject of much misconception. As optics and 
other Sciences attract the labours of investigators 
even in pointsof a recondite nature which frequently 
do not admit of practical applications, so music 
affords the possibility of indies of its sub- 
Ject-matter of an interest none the less because 
these generally do admit of practical applications. 
the construction of the diatonic scale there 
appeared to be a slight divergence in the meaning 
ascribed by the lecturer to flats and sharps from 





that attributed to them in the ordinary text-books. 
The use of equal temperament semitones as units 
of interval was enforced, as being more intelligible 
to musicians than logarithms. Dr. Pole replied, 
and the meeting terminated. 





Socrery or Brsrican ARcHAROLOGY.—( Tuesday, 
December 7.) 


Dr. S. Breen, President, in the Chair. 
following papers were read :— 

1. “Notice of a very Ancient Comet, from a 
Chaldean Tablet,” by H. Fox Talbot, F.R.S.— 
The writer considered that the comet which 
formed the subject of his paper appeared in the 
reign of Nebuchadnezzar I., about 1150 n.c.; the 
following is a translation of the inscription which 
describes it :— 

“1, The star is hairy; its orb is like a shining 

light, 

2. and it has a tail receding from it like a creep- 
ing scorpion, 

. & great star from the northern horizon 

. urto the southern horizon, 

. extends its measure like a creeping (scorpion’s 
tail). 

. This 2 the face of the tablet (was written) 

. At the time when Nebuchadnezzar had marched 
into the land of Elam.” 

2. “On Babylonian Augury by Figures and 
Geometrical Signs,” by the Rev. A. H. Sayce, 
M.A.—Just as astrology implies a science of 
astronomy, so a system of augury based upon 
geometrical figures implies a science of geometry. 
In this paper texts were given, with translitera- 
tions and translations, of two cuneiform tablets, 
originally, it would seem, written in the Accadian 
language, which furnish the augural explanations 
of certain geometrical figures. One of these tablets 
has been published by M. Lenormant, the other 
and longer one was now given for the first time. 
The author of the paper referred to the similar 
pseudo-science which still flourishes among the 
Chinese, and inferred that a superstition prevailed 
among the Accadians like that called fung-shui by 
the Chinese, which assumes an inherent good or 
bad luck ina place or situation. He also suggested 
that the Greek belief in the magical properties o 
numbers and geometrical figures, found for in- 
stance in the fragments of Philolaus and among 
the Therapeutae, went back to a Babylonian 
origin; and determined for the first time the 
Assyrian ideographs for geometrical figure, line, 
and arc. Some of the figures were probably de- 
rived from the measurement of the sky. It is 
probable that the Babylonios numeros of Horace 
referred to geometry as well as to arithmetic. At 
the end of the paper translations were given of 
the Accadian tables of square and cube roots from 
Senkereh, remarks made upon the sexagesimal 
system of the Chaldeans, and notice taken of Pro- 
fessor Cantor’s discovery that the Assyrians had 
formulated m = 3. 

5. “On the Assyrian Belief in the Immor- 
tality of the Soul, as illustrated by the 12th 
Izdubar Tablet,” by William Boscawen. 

4. “On the First Sallier Papyrus,” by Pro- 
fessor E. S. Lushington, B.A. 

5. “On Two Ancient Maps of the Holy Land,” 
by S. M. Drach, M.A., M.R.A.S, 
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ZootocicaL Socrery or Lonpon.—( Tuesday, 
December 7.) 


GrorcE Busk, Esa., F.R.S., in the Chair. Pro- 
fessor Owen, F'.R.S., read the twenty-second part 


of his Memoirs on the Extinct Birds of New | 


Zealand, the present part describing the skeleton 
of Dinornis maximus and comparing it with that 
of the ostrich. Mr. J. W. Clark gave an interest- 


ing account of the eared seals of St. Paul's, 
Amsterdam Island, and New Zealand, the last 
illustrated by specimens lent him by Dr. Hector. 
A communication was read from Mr. W. T. Blan- 
ford, F.R.S., proposing the name Cervus euste- 
phanus for the gigantic deer of Central Asia, of 





which horns were obtained by the late Dr. 
Stoliczka. Other papers were read by Messrs. 
Sclater, Watson pe aldwell, and Drs. Burmeis- 
ter, Finsch and Von Martens. 





Roya Socrery.—( Thursday, December 9.) 


THE President announced that he had appointed 
Mr. W. Spottiswoode, Professor Adams, Gaptain 
Evans, Dr. Giinther, and Dr. Pole to be vice- 
residents of the Society for the ensuing year. 
he following papers were read: (1) “On some 
Electro-magnetic Rotations of Bar-magnets and 
Conducting-wires on their Axes,” by G. Gore; 
(2) “ On the Development of Lepas fascularis, and 
the Archizoea of Cirripedia,” by R. von Wille- 
moés-Suhm; (3) “ Preliminary Remarks on the 
Development of some pelagic Decapoda,” by R. 
von Willemoés-Suhm. 





Socrery or ANTIQUARIES.—( Thursday, 

December 9.) 
A. W. Franks, Esq., gave an account of some of 
the brasses of Cambridgeshire, of which he has 
presented rubbings to the Society. The total 
number in the county is 118, of which his collec- 
tion possesses 105. Though the number is small 
compared with other counties, there is a large 
proportion of interesting examples. The effigy of 
Sir Roger de Trumpington at Trumpington 
Church, which has been trequently engraved, is 
the second oldest in England, being dated 1289, 
The figure of William de Fulbourne, Canon of St. 
Paul’s and Baron of the Exchequer, in the church 
at Fulbourne, of A.D. 1360, is the earliest speci- 
men of a priest wearing a cope. In this case the 
apparels are decorated with the wearer’s initials, 
and the morse with his arms. The church of 
Balsham possesses two remarkably fine eccle- 
siastical brasses, in memory of John de Seaford 
Master of the Wardrobe to Edward IIT. and John 
Bludwell, Dean of St. Asaph, who died in 1468. 
This latter has a very fine canopy, and the cope 
worn by the figure is decorated with figures of 
saints. Among the ecclesiastical monuments, those 
of Thomas Goodrich, Bishop of Ely, who died in 
1554, in the Cathedral; of Humphrey Tyndal, 
dean of Ely, to whom the Crown of Bohemia was 
offered ; and of John Lawrence, Abbot of Ramsey, 
are especially worthy of notice. The latter is 
peculiarly interesting, being a palimpsest. The 
variations in military costume from the thirteenth 
century onward were detailed by Mr. Franks, with 
reference to the examples in his collection. The 
simple chain mail of the Trumpington brass was 
succeeded by the elaborate armour of chain, cuir- 
bouilli and plate displayed on the tomb of Sir John 
de Creke, who died in 1325. Towards the 
close of ‘the same century, we find Sir John 
de Argentine at Horseheath, in a simpler costume, 
though no doubt it was more effective for defence. 
The Wars of the Roses saw chain mail almost en- 
tirely superseded by plate, while the defence for 
the shoulders, elbows, and knees had a tendency 
to exaggeration both in size and form. Instances of 
this are supplied by the brasses of Henry Parice at 
Hildersham, and Thomas Peyton at Isleham. The 
latter, though dated 1484, represents the style of 
armour worn about ten years earlier. The ladies’ 
costume of this period is shown by the figures of 
Peyton’s two wives, both of whom are handsomely 
dressed. One wears a rich flowered brocade, 
and the other a robe trimmed at the neck, wrists, 
and skirt with fur. The hair of both is concealed 
by embroidered caps, which are covered by lawn 
veils. 

A communication from the Bishop of Lincoln 
was read, suggesting an emendation in the Life of 
Epaminondas, by Cornelius Nepos, chapter viii. 
At his trial for treason, Epaminondas desires “ ut 
in periculo suo inscriberent” a statement of his 
services to Thebes. The Bishop ae. yp to read 
ferculo for periculo, to which it is hard to find an 
objection, except that Epaminondas would pro- 
bably have wished his merits to be engraved on 
his tomb rather than his bier. 
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Lonpon MatuematicaL Socrery.—( Thursday, 
December 9.) 


Proressor H. J. S. Smrru, FRS., President, in 
the Chair. Professor Clifford read a paper on 
“The Transformation of Elliptic Functions,” in 
which he attempted to apply 5 acobi’s geometrical 
representation of the addition theorem in elliptic 
functions to the theory of their transformation. 
Professor Cayley spoke on “A System of Alge- 
braical Equations connected with Malfatti’s 
Problem.” The chairman communicated three 
notes :—1. “On a Problem of Eisenstein’s” (to 
determine the cases in which the equation 
Z= Y? — (-1)#0-») X? admits of a 
multiplicity of solutions, and to ascertain the 
law connecting the various solutions, when 
there is more than one); 2. “On the Joint 
Invariants of Two Conics or Two Quadries” ; 
@) “On the Equation P x D=constant, of the 
eodesic Lines of an Ellipsoid.” A brief ab- 
stract of this last may be of interest. Let Q be 
the point where the two geodesic tangents inter- 
sect at right angles ; O the centre of the ellipsoid ; 
let c =OQ, and let a,b be the semi-axes of the 
central section parallel to the tangent plane at Q. 
The two geodesics make angles of 45° with the 
lines of curvature at Q: hence, for either of these 
2a*b? , 
aaP Let Q’ be a second 
point where the geodesic tangents to the same line 
2P?a*b? 
a+h? 


—.. because Px D has the same value, 


geodesic lines, D? = 





of curvature intersect at right angles; then 





for all geodesic lines touching the same line of 
curvature. But P?a°b?=P/ab”, because paral- 
lelopipeds circumscribing an ellipsoid with their 
faces parallel to conjugate diametral planes are 
equal, Hence a? + b? =a’ +b’; but also a? + 6? +c? 
=? +6%+¢".*.c=c’, and Q andQ/lie on the same 
sphero-conic. Mr. Tucker (Hon. Sec.) communi- 
cated a paper, by Mr. H. W. Lloyd Tanner, “ On 
the Solution of certain partial differential equa- 
tions of the Second Order, having more than Two 
independent Variables.” 





Royat AsrronomicaL Socrery.—(Friday, 
December 10.) 

Proresson ADAMS, President, in the Chair. A 
paper was read by Mr. Burton on the supposed 
changes in the nebulae of 7 Argfs and 30 Dora- 
diis, the author having examined these two nebulae 
during his stay in Rodrigues with the Transit of 
Venus Expedition. He came to the conclusion 
that, in the case of the nebula round n Argis, 
the change since Sir J. Herschel’s Cape observa- 
tions was slight, but that in the other it was very 
marked ; and he supported his view by two beau- 
tifully executed drawings of these nebulae, as seen 
by Sir J. Herschel and himself respectively. Mr. 
Ellery, from the observations with the great Mel- 
bourne reflector, held that great changes had been 
going on in the first-named nebula, and mentioned 
further that a bright light seen in the spectrum of 
the star 7 Argiis had varied greatly in brightness 
in the course of a few months. Mr. Huggins re- 
marked that he had noticed a similar change in 
the spectrum of the variable star y Cassiopeae. 
Mr. Ellery then described the form. in which he 
had applied Huyghens’ parabolic conical pendu- 
lum to the regulation of chronographs and 
driving clocks for equatorials, the principle of 
this construction being that, as the ‘bob is carried 
further from the axis the suspension-spring is 
unwrapped from a curved cheek on which it rests, 
which causes the bob to trace out a parabola, and, 
by virtue of this condition, when the pendulum is 
made to rotate its time of rotation will be the 
same, whatever be the angle of the cone described. 
Mr. Ellery found in practice that when connected 
with a chronograph, the time of rotation of this 

ndulum was unchanged, even though the driving 
force was more than doubled. Professor Pritchard 
after this called attention to the advantages of 








the form of mercury trough for reflection observa- 
tions which he had devised twenty years ago. 
Mr. Marth, however, pointed out that the same 
construction had been proposed a hundred years 
ago, and that it had been again introduced some 
fifty years ago in essentially the same form as that 
afterwards suggested by Professor Pritchard. 
Professor Pritchard, in reply, claimed the merit 
of originality for his method of cleaning the sur- 
face of mercury, though no great difficulty has 
ever been experienced in doing this by the ordi- 
nary plan. 

Father Perry exhibited to the meeting some 
photographs on paper of the transit of Venus, 
which had been sent to him from Manilla; but 
there seemed to be an opinion that these were 
merely photographs of drawings, and therefore of 
no scientific value. Mr. Ranyard called attention 
to the signs of duplication in the head of Coggia’s 
comet of last year, as evidenced by Mrs. Newall’s 
drawings as well as those of Mr. With and others, 
connecting with this the separation of Biela’s 
comet into two distinct bodies, and the double 
comet of Kepler. 

Among other papers presented, were some re- 
marks by Professor Holden on the Ring Nebula 
in Lyra, as seen with the Washington refractor, 
accompanied by a photograph of his drawing, and 
a description of a simple form of observing-chair 
devised by Mr. Wentworth Erck. 


New Smaxspere Socrety.—( Friday, 
December 10.) 


F. J. Fourytvatt, Esq., Director, in the chair. 
Dr. Ingleby first called attention to Mr. Hazlitt 
and Professor A. Ward having reproduced the 
statement, founded on a proved forgery, that 
Lodge was an actor. He then quoted evidence in 
support of his assertion (which had been doubted) 
that E. A. Poe died, like R. Greene, from excess. 
He next gave the new interpretation by Mr. A. 
E. Brae of Guernsey, and himself, of the dedica- 
tion to Shakspere’s Sonnets. 1. A Dedication “To 
the onlie begetter (=sole author) of these in- 
suing sonnets, Mr. W. H. [=W. 8. or W. 
SH. (Shakspere.”) 

2. An Epistle Dedicatory, as it were: “ All 
happinesse . earth] and that eternitie promised 





in heaven] by [ =for, or to] our ever-living poet 
= W. Shakspere], wisheth the well-wishing 
adventurer [=Thos. Thorpe] in setting forth.” 
This reading was unhesitatingly rejected by Mr. 
Furnivall, Dr. Nicholson, Mr. Mathew, &c. Dr. 
Ingleby then discussed Shakspere’s use of the verb 
season, Which he contended had five meanings in 
the poet’s works, and probably represented two 
different words from two distinct sources. Mr. 
Furnivall then sketched the sources of the fine 
scene between the King and the Countess of 
Salisbury in the play of Edward III.—namely 
Froissart, and Painter from Bandello, with Barnes’s 
refutation of the story—and very briefly discussed 
the authorship of the scene, regretting greatly that 
he could not convince himself that Shakspere’s 
claim to the noble figure of the Countess was 
roven, though he hoped all folk would bow to 
a, Tennyson’s judgment that the claim was 
good. 





Royat Groerarnicat Socrery.—(Monday, 
December 13.) 


At the usual fortnightly meeting, Major Gene- 
ral Sir Henry Rawlinson in the chair, Mr. Major, 
one of the secretaries, read an account of a journey 
up the Mai-kassa or Baxter River, in the south of 
New Guinea, by Mr. Octavius Stone, who, with 
the Rev. S. Macfarlane, of the Church Missionary 
Society, had proceeded thither in the Ellangowan, 
a steamer presented to the society by Miss Baxter 
of Dundee. The ascent of the river was northerly 
at first and then north-easterly, through an ex- 
ceedingly flat and swampy country, which only 
began to assume a higher level some distance 
inland. One channel passed by the expedition in 





their progress up the Baxter River flows ina S.W. 
direction, and would appear to form a delta. Some 
few habitations of natives were seen, but only a 
single native. The furthest pomt reached was 
ninety-one miles from the mouth of the river, but 
Mr. Stone thinks that if the vegetation which 
there encumbered the stream were to be removed, 
it would be possible to make one’s way in a boat 
for a score of miles or so further. Traces of wild 
boars, and of an animal which the travellers took 
to be a wild ox or buffalo, were found. The 
dugong, a sort of seal, is common, and a larg 
brown and white bird, with long neck and straight 
beak, whose wings measured fifteen or sixteen feet 
acrass, was seen and shot at. Some specimens of 
the bird of paradise were also obtained. 

Dr. Mullens, Secretary to the Church Missionary 
Society, then read several passages from letters of 
the Rev. S. Macfarlane, in which further interest- 
ing particulars were given regarding the cruise of 
the Ellangowan. Dr. Mullens also explained the 
general plan of operations of the missions located 
on the south coast of New Guinea, and the addi- 
tions to our knowledge of the country which 
might fairly be anticipated from their efforts. 

After a few other speakers had taken part in the 
discussion, the meeting adjourned till January 10. 








FINE ART. 
CORREGGIO. 


Antonio Allegri da Correggio, from the Ger- 
man of Dr. Julius Meyer. Hdited, and 
with an Introduction, by Mrs. Charles 
Heaton. (London: Macmillan & Co., 
1876.) 


Dr. Junius Meryer’s Life of Correggio has 
been condensed rather than translated by 
Miss Spencer, and loses in the process some 
of the charms of the author’s voluble and at 
times exuberant diction. But it is doubtful 
whether English readers may not gladly ac- 
cept a slight dose of British matter-of-fact 
as a corrective to an excess of florid German 
ornament, and so the book may pass and be 
read with the attention which it deserves. 
For the copious appendices of Dr. Meyer's 
work Mrs. Heaton has substituted others 
more compendious and curt; and these— 
with stray notes and an Introduction—form 
the matter which gives novelty to the hand- 
some volume before us. The loss which Dr. 
Meyer’s book incurs is further made up by 
numerous plates representing the most cele- 
brated of Correggio’s pictures; and we 
cannot refrain from noticing as worthy of 
great admiration the fine photographic re- 
productions of the Madonna of St. Francis 
at Dresden, the Marriage of St. Catherine at 
the Louvre, the Madonnas della Scala and 
della Scodella, and Il Giorno in the gallery 
of Parma, the Boy Blowing the Horn in San 
Paolo, or St. John Evangelist in San 
Giovanni, at Parma, and the drawing of 4 
head in red chalk at the British Museum. 
Mrs. Heaton’s Introduction proves once 
more how difficult it is to find anything that 
is new to say of a painter whose works are 
occasionally certified by original records, but 
whose life is not illustrated by a single 
biographical detail. The opening sketch of 
the town of Correggio and its lords and 
ladies of the family of Gambara is pleasing, 
but might with advantage have been ex- 
tended so as to comprise the figure of the 
Marquis of Vasto, who commanded and held 
his Court there in 1531. It was to Corregg10 
that Del Vasto invited Titian in 1531; and 
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is worth while to note that in the letter 
which contains that invitation, though ad- 
dressed to Pietro Aretino, not a word is 
said of Allegri, who had recently retired to 
his native place, after having filled the 
churches of Parma with the greatest of con- 
temporary masterpieces. This, again, might 
have led to the enquiry whether Titian 
accepted the invitation or not, and might 
also have suggested a partial answer to the 
question, curtly mooted in a further section 
of the Introduction, whether Allegri was 
influenced by Venetian art at Venice or 
elsewhere. As to Palma, Mrs. Heaton ‘has 
a word to say. She probably had not occa- 
sion to notice the evidence afforded by 
pictures which show that a feeling akin to 
that of Correggio came to some sort of dis- 
play in Titian’s altar-pieces of 1520 to 1523. 


This alone might lead us to think that the | 


two painters were acquainted, even if we 
forget that they both christened their first- 
born sons with the name of Pomponio. 
Veronica Gambara was quite as enthusiastic 
in her admiration of Titian’s portraits as in 
her praise of Correggio’s compositions, and, 
as she was personally known to both masters, 
it might be reasonable to suppose that 
through her, if not otherwise, they became 
familiar with each other. 


It still remains a puzzle that Allegri | 


should have risen to perfection as an 


artist in Correggio, a place as poor in itself | 


as it was remote from the favouring in- 
fluences that developed the growth of art in 
Florence, Venice, and Sienna. No ray 
illumines the search for the name of Cor- 
reggio’s earliest master, and Mrs. Heaton 
fairly gets bewildered on this point, when 
she states in one place (p. xviii.) that it is 
certain, in another (p. xxvii.) that it is un- 
certain, that Bartolotti was the master in 
question. There is much, on the other hand, 
that is true and discriminating in the argu- 
ments set forth to prove that the works of 
Leonardo reacted on Correggio’s style. At- 
tention has been drawn to Costa as an 
artist whom the Marquis Gonzaga invited to 
Mantua, and who was clearly no stranger to 
Allegri; and something has been said of 
Lorenzo Leonbruno, who must have been 
Correggio’s colleague, and perhaps was his 
friend. But it is not stated, though it 
deserves to be prominently put forward, 
that Leonbruno was traced, in a recently- 
published correspondence of Isabella d’Este, 
to Florence. Leonbruno was probably an 
illegitimate child of Francesco Gonzaga, 
Marquis of Mantua. He was adopted by 
Giovanni Luca Liombeni, and apprenticed 
to painting. In 1504 Isabella d’Este sent 

to Florence, where he was entrusted 
to the care of Perugino. In 1511 he was 
warder of the Mantuan castles. The clue to 

nardesque influence which this discovery 
affords deserves to be followed up, and may 
lead to important deductions. Again, the 
Similarity of style in Lotto and Correggio 
has not passed unobserved, though some 
obscurity still hangs over the personal rela- 
tions of the two masters. We now ascertain 
that Lotto was one of the artists whom 
Julius IT. employed to decorate the Vatican 
chambers before he found out the superior 
talents of Raphael. Lotto worked at the 
atican with Perugino, Pinturicchio, Sig- 





norelli, and Bramantino, and thus had occa- 
sion to converse iamiliarly with painters 
who were personally acquainted with Da 
Vinci’s style both at Milan and at Florence. 
It seems natural to infer that, in subsequent 
contact with Correggio, Lotto’s experience 
reacted on his younger and more talented 
colleague. In conclusion, we may draw 
attention—without attaching too much 
weight to them—to a few blemishes, in part 
due to haste, in part to bad correction. It 
would have been desirable to avoid such 
errors as “ Beltaffio” for Beltraffio (p. xix.), 
*“Lembruno” for Leonbruno, “ Kheven- 
killer” for Khevenhiller, which, however, 
are more pardonable than “St. Roche”’ or 
“Tl Notte.” Exception might be taken to 
some sweeping statements such as that “ the 
greater number of critics vouch for the 
originality of the Ecce Homo at the National 
Gallery,” the weight of critical opinion 
being, perhaps, rather against than for the 
originality of the work in question. But 
enough of this criticism. Mrs. Heaton’s 
edition of Dr. Meyer’s Correggio is to be 
recommended as the best and most readable 
biography of the master at present to be 
found in the English language. It is beau- 
tifully printed and illustrated, and deserves 
to find a place on every drawing-room table. 
J. A. Crowe. 








ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


Pictures by Venetian Painters: with Notices of the 
Artists and Subjects Engraved. By William B. 
Scott. (Routledge and Sons.) French Artists cf 
the Present Day. Nottces of some Contemporary 
Painters. By René Ménard, late editor of the 
Gazette des Beaux-Arts. With twelve facsimile en- 

vings from pictures. (Seeley, Jackson and 
Halliday.) English Painters of the Georgian Era, 
Hogarth to Turner. Biographical notices of the 
artists, illustrated with forty-eight permanent 
photographs after their most celebrated pictures. 
(Sampson Low and Co.) In one respect these 
three handsome volumes are alike. The illus- 
trations have all appeared before; the fine steel 
engravings of Mr. Scott’s book in the Art Journal ; 
the photo-engravings of M. Ménard’s in the 
Portfolio, and the Woodbury type photographs of 
the third in the Picture Gallery. These journals 
are all so good, though so different from one 
another, that it is almost umnecessary to say that 
the books before us possess true artistic merit, and 
serve to exemplify the vast improvement which 
has been effected of late years in the art of book- 
illustration. 

Mr. Scott’s wide learning and artistic insight 
confer value on all he writes, even when, as in the 


present case, his work is, to the superficial observer, | 
A mere compiler he | 


only that of a compiler. 
could never be, for the qualities which make him a 
poet model his thoughts and words and keep 
them fresh and original. These Venetian sketches 
are good examples. Of course they are 
mainly narrative. Yet not only are the narratives 
themselves vigorous and amusing, but every one 
sparkles with flashes of brilliant thought and sug- 
gestion. Even when, as must sometimes happen, 
we find ourselves compelled to hold views different 
from those of the author, we are conscious of a 
kind of mental stimulation which renders our 
reading good literary food. This, his latest book, 
is, it will be seen, by no means to be regarded as 
mere literary padding for a picture-book, but as an 
excellent, though not exhaustive monograph on 
one of the most splendid epochs of art. The steel 
engravings which accompany the text are not all 
of equal merit. Some are very good, brilliant and 
delicate, without being weak: faithful renderings 


| of the artist’s idea. But in others there is lack 
of power. The soul of the original is absent, the 
expression of the faces is lost, and we have 
merely a “ pretty picture,” instead of a work of 
art. Such inequality is, however, almost insepar- 
able from a work of this kind. 

M. Ménard’s essays have already had many 
readers. They contain well-written and sometimes 
brilliant sketches of the lives and labours of some 
of the most distinguished of modern French 

inters. Jules Breton, Corot, Géréme, and 

3oulanger, not to speak of Rosa Bonheur, are be- 

coming almost as well known in England as in 
France, and every one will be interested in learning 
details of their careers. The illustrations are 
singularly beautiful. They are produced by Messrs. 
Goupil’s process, that is, by photographing on 
steel, and afterwards etching by acid. They 
lack the sharpness of engraving, but instead they 
possess a softness and breadth of tone that makes 
them look almost like mezzotints or drawings in 
Indian ink. The illustrations of Corot and Hé- 
bert show this peculiarity very clearly. 

English Painters is illustrated by Mr. Wood- 
bury’s well-known process, a process which has 
already done much for the multiplication of good 
examples of art. Of course the illustrations are 
inferior in merit to those just described, but nearly 
all are good, some very good, and there are forty- 
eight of them instead of twelve. The letterpress, 
too, is lively and well-written, and gives a fair 
account of each of the artists who are illustrated. 

Eprror. 











THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 


WE have seen, at the Suffolk Street Gallery 
tenanted by this corporation, very much worse 
exhibitions than the one which opened to the 
public on the 6th current ; for instance, the last 
display that wereviewed was much worse, and since 
then there had been another intermediate one 
which, as it happened, we did not see. If on the 
resent occasion we entered Suffolk Street with a 
feeling of depression, we quitted it with one 
almost of complacency: for everything is com- 
parative. 

There is one most excellent and curious picture ; 
to which, though it is only an “ animal-picture,” 
and a water-colour among a preponderance of oil- 

aintings, we shall give the precedence. It is by 
Mr. H. Bright, entitled The Favourite of the 
Season; and represents a robin-redbreast, in a 
snowy winter, perched on a holly-twig, singing 
with all his might to an endless and close- kod 
congregation of sparrows, which load the boughs 
of a neighbouring shrub thicker than blackberries. 
This is one of those startling pieces of exceptional 
realism which, once seen, can hardly be forgotten. 
The constant variety of pose, action, and ex- 
pression, in the birds, and the exquisite precision 
of the plumage-painting, could scarcely be over- 
praised: the landscape material is somewhat less 
good, yet by no means amiss. When we say that 
Mr. Wolf might be proud to claim this work as 
his own, we propound about as much in its 
| behoof as critic can; and it has this additional 
merit—that, though good enough for Mr. Wolf in 
| point of study, expression, and nice-handedness, 
it is notin any degree servilely imitative of his 
style. Here is a picture to delight children, and 
to surprise artists; even a Japanese designer of 
bird-life would be put on his mettle by it. 

We will take next, from among the oil-paint- 
ings, a figure-subject and a sea-piece, as transcend- 
ing the ordinary level of the exhibition. 

The former is Zhe Eve of the Battle, by Mr. 
Donaldson ; Joan of Are holding the truncheon 
of command, and displaying her consecrated 
banner, at the head of the French troops. Her 
face is strong and comely, without peculiarity— 
not unlike the type of face mostly affected in 

ictures by Etty: the hair of her unhelmeted 
ead streams unconfined behind her shoulders. 
Close to her the host is borne by priests in pro- 
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cession. The soldiers, crossbowmen mostly, kneel 
as the sacred array and the heaven-hallowed 
maiden confront them. They are clean-shaven 
men, chiefly under-sized, which may perhaps be 
advisedly intended by the painter, as indicating 
the military exhaustion of the French kingdom, 
and the unselectness of her raw levies. The sk 

is rainy—greenish in the lighted spaces which 
show amid the clouds. This is considerably the 
largest picture which we remember from Mr. 
Donaldson’s hand—not the best: it lacks something 
in stress of faculty and weightiness of work. We 
may name along with it his other oil-painting, 
Pilgrims Returning Home, in a steep Italian land- 
ne too husky in colour, and the faces rather 
perfunctorily done; the artist seems to have 
aimed here, to some extent, at the executive 
manner of Mr, Watts. His three water-colours 
are more distinctly in his own way. The Indian 
Jugglers hits his purposed mark—barbaric beauty 
and pomp, and brilliant scintillating costume: a 
woman is throwing various apples as she poses and 
paces before the court, to the music of the min- 
strels. The Ponte del Puradiso, Venice, is pictur- 
esquely effective. 

The sea-piece to which we adverted is the 
China Clippers of Mr. W. C. Wyllie. This shows, 
in a very spirited way, the winged vessels scud- 
ding along at a spanking rate, attended by darting 
and swooping sea-fowl: a long-backed green wave 
speeds the clippers on their path. The yellow 
horizon, tending towards a tinge of green, is em- 
banked above by a ponderous mass of rounded 
and propending clouds. The work is eminent for 
grace, motion, and “go;” its principal defect is 
the opacity of the grey turmoil of the foreground 
sea. Another picture by the same artist, The 
Golden Age, is also a seaside subject ; a sandheap, 
with its meagre grasses, and blue vegetation. 
The sense of clear light brilliancy, airy and spa- 
cious, is extremely true, slightly wrought though 
the picture is. 

We shall now go through the list of such 
other figure-subjects, painted in oils, as seem de- 
serving of specification; leaving for a second 
article the landscapes, minor subjects, and water- 
colours. 

A little picture, Under the Lamp, by Mr. 
Clausen, is particularly good: it represents two 
old French country-people seated, in the placid 
rich-hued evening, at the door of a house; a 
woman and baby are behind; a little girl tugs 
briskly at a pump-handle. Two half-figures of 
a small girl by Mr. Gadsby are extremely true in 
expression ; A Little Thief and Detected. In the 
first picture, the child is about to purloin some 
grapes from a plate—she reaches her hand for- 
ward, and glances back with surreptitious nervous- 
ness: in the second, with wide eyes cowed 
though not drooped, she holds the grapes 
guiltily in front of her pinafore. Along with 
their truth, these pictures have facile handling: 
some higher grade of artistic refinement would, 
however, be desirable. Mr. Halswelle’s Sketch in 
the Piazza of the Letter-Writers, Rome, is, as 
usual, cleverly and naturally arranged: the colours 
of the costumes are somewhat rank. 

To these we may add the following :—Peele, 
The Fairy Tale; a little girl reading. Moseley, 
** Call him away, please ;” a girl holding a white 
kitten, and accosted by a dog, an unbidden 
visitor ; truthfully expressed. L. Smythe, Over 
the Way ; a servant-girl at a window, leaning over 
a box of nasturtiums, vivid enough. Tourrier, 
Pilgrims at the Shrine ; a subject of the sixteenth 
century—the painting smooth, the devotional feel- 
ing somewhat “to order”: the artist can do 
better than this when he chooses, J.T. Lucas, 
Plunder ; two Cromwellian soldiers at a treasure- 
chest; unsightly and rather coarse, but true in 
its way. Miss M. Backhouse, “ Consider the 
Lilies ;” a brunette some ten years of age, in a 
squatting position, holding the flowers. Ashton, 
An Offer. In a lavishly furnished room, in which 
the colour and glitter of many objects temper a 





certain opacity of painting, an elderly lady is 
seated, reading a letter addressed most probably 
to her daughter ; the latter kneels beside her, well 

leased, with downward eyes. The expressions 
— are natural, the mode of execution something 
like that of Mr. Hemy, in a crude stage: we 
should not be surprised to see good work from 
Mr. Ashton at some future day. R. I. Gordon, 
The Miniature; a lady in black velvet looks at 
the souvenir, holding it out at arm’s length on a 
table. Sinkel (of Diisseldorf), The Holy Virgin; 
a wretched piece of pretence, sham purity of re- 
ligious sentiment, sham nicety of artistic limning ; 
no style of art can be more contemptible than 
this, which might well be left to the suffrages of 
German nursery-governesses. D. Bates, Interior 
of a Fisherman’s Cottage, Zuyder Zee, dark and 
rather dingy in colour, unelaborately but capably 
handled, and with pleasing material of costume 
and accessory. C. N. Kennedy, The Student; a 
young lady reading as she walks in the grounds 
of a house, with drooping chesnut-foliage, at- 
tended by a hound ; not a finished production, but 
marked by a certain superiority. A. Dixon, The 
Temptation of St. Kevin ;— 

*«* You’re a good hand at fishing,’ says Kate ; 

‘It’s yourself that knows how to hook them : 
But, when you have caught them, agrah ! 

Don’t you want a young woman to cook them ?’” 
This is a picture of a very low level of sentiment, 
tending unmistakeably towards the vulgar ; it has 
nevertheless some sprightliness, and the colour is 
soft and harmonious—less so in the sky than else- 
where. T. Morgan, “ Come along ;” a small girl 
lingers in a corn-field path, to pluck a poppy ; her 
mother, holding an infant, calls her on. Havers, 
A Foster-Mother, and Caught. The former repre- 
sents a young lady, in the costume of about 1810, 
feeding some ducklings ; the latter, a similar young 
lady with a butterfly-net, walking up a slope; 
both of them pleasant nicely-felt little pictures. 
W. Wilson, The Burgomaster; a head-and- 
shoulders piece, life-sized, pourtraying a man 
turned of fifty, of laborious and considerate as- 
pect, in the costume of the early sixteenth cen- 
tury, creditably done. W. M. Rosserrt. 








ART SALES. 


On the 8th and 9th was sold at Liverpool, by 
Messrs. Branch and Leete, a most important and 
interesting consignment of Japanese porcelain and 
faience procured by a private collector during a 
nine years’ residence at Yedo. The two principal 
consignments of Japan ware hitherto sent to 
Europe have been those exhibited by the Japanese 
Commissioners at the Paris Exhibition of 1867, 
and again at that of Vienna in 1873; but at 
neither were displayed pieces of old Satsuma ware 
to be compared with the truly grand specimens in 
this sale. The prices they obtained are sufficient 
evidence of their exceptional merit, and of the 
conviction among collectors that Japan can 
supply little more of the genuine old ware. A 
large temple vase of the finest period of Satsuma 
ware, most important in its size, 24 inches high, 
taken from a temple near Kioto, the palatial resi- 
dence of the first Tycoon, 1570, and supposed to 
have been a votive offering, is of a cream-coloured 
paste, boldly crackled, with two large medallions 
containing mythological subjects and saints with 
golden nimbi; it sold for the enormous sum of 
400 gs. A pair of Satsuma vases, 19} inches 
high, with Buddhic subjects, 300 gs.; two other 
vases of the best period of Satsuma faience, cream- 
coloured paste, crackled glaze, the decoration con- 
sisting of twelve open fans painted with various 
subjects, 126/., and its companion for the same 
price. Other vases of old Satsuma sold at 110 gs., 
80 gs., and 50 gs. Of the Kioto faience, a fine 
old vase, probably a votive offering, with mytho- 
logical subjects and saints with golden nimbi 
like the 400 guinea Satsuma vase, sold for 
751. An oblong dish of the same ware, 
ornamented with a golden pheasant and chrys- 





anthemum in high relief, in red enamels and 
gold, 39/.; a bowl of ancient Kioto faience, buff 
paste and crackled glaze, with archaic figures, 
35 gs., and another 30/.; a pas vase with 
in medallions, red enamels and gold, 56/., and the 
companion, 50/.; perfume burner, with dragons 
and clouds in relief, the cover formed of a curled 
dragon issuing from the waves of the sea, yellow 
and green, 4/. 12s.; a pair of crackled basins of 
Hizen porcelain, decorated with fans in gold, and 
owdered with the mallow-leaved crest of the 
coon, 33/.; basin of Tokio, painted in imita- 
tion of Satsuma, 5/. 10s.; pair of flower vases, 
Awata faience, 19 gs., and another, 21 gs; a tea- 
pot of fine modern Kaga ware with figures deli- 
cately painted on a ground of burnished gold, 
30 gs.; large Kaga basin, elaborately decorated 
with medallions of figures and flowers in red and 
gold, 4/. 15s., and others, 8/., 5/., and 4/. 15s.; a 
pair of hand-finished ancient bronze figures, re- 
presenting Japanese divinities, Force and Justice, 
907. ; vase of Chinese cloisonné enamel, 507. The 
sale realised 3,134/. 1s. 6d. 


Tue sales of this last week have been of no 
special interest. Messrs. Sotheby had a china sale 
on the 8th and 9th, but the quality of the speci- 
mens was not such as to command high prices, 
Bow, pair of figures, Bacchus and Ariadne, 151. ; 
Venus and Doves, 11/. 5s.; Minerva, 51. 15s, ; 
a pair of Battersea enamel candlesticks, 8/. 12s. ; 
Bristol cup, 7/. 15s.; another, 9/.; Chelsea bowl, 


11J. 15s. ; Figure of Justice, 13 gs. ; Two Nymphs, 
221. Two fine ruby back oriental plates, with 


figure of Chinese lady and her children, from the 
Beckford Sale, sold for 157. 10s, and 19%. A 
Derby Falstaff, 117. 15s. ; Mottled stoneware jug, 
silver mounted, 127. Wedgwood and Bentley, a 
porphyry vase, with gilt satyr handles, 8/. 15s.; 
another, 97. 10s. 


At a sale of engravings at Messrs. Sotheby’s on 
the 6th inst., an engraving by Watson of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s Strawberry Gul sold for 59/. 10s., 
the highest price yet given. 


Art the conclusion of the Maulaz sale (Hotel 
Drouot), three Gobelin tapestries, with mytho- 
logical figures in rich medallions, after the style 
of Bérain, Louis XIV. period, sold for 25,000 fr. 
A portiére of Beauvais tapestry, with the fable of 
the Fox and the Grapes, by Oudry, 805 fr. The 
whole sale realised 186,961 fr. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


On December 10 the President, Sir Francis 
Grant, distributed the prizes to students of the 
Royal Academy. He stated that the competing 
works this year were of unusual excellence, espe- 
cially in sculpture and in historical painting. For 
each of these two departments a second scholar- 
ship would on the present occasion be given. It 
had also been resolved that in future, in cases of 
great merit coming short of the first and second 
medals, a certificate of honourable mention should 
be accorded. The prizes were as follows (in our 
enumeration, 1 means “gold medal and scholar- 
ship ;” 2, “second scholarship ;” 3, “ honourable 
mention”). Historical painting, Ahab and Jezebel 
confronted by Elijah in the Vineyard of Naboth, 
1, Frank Dicksee; 2, J. C. Dollman; 3. T. M. 
Rooke. Sculpture, A Warrior bearwug @ 
Wounded Youth from the Battle—1, W. Thorny- 
croft; 2, J. S. Webber ; 3, W. C. May. Archi- 
tecture, A Nobleman’s House—Gold Medal, W. 
Frame ; 3, G. L. Luker; Travelling Studentship, 
Bernard Smith. Landscape (Turner _Medal), 
“ Under the Opening Eyelids of the Morn” —Gold, 
J. H. Davies; Silver, E. H. Bearne; 3, R. FE. 
Wilkinson. Other minor prizes (life, antique, &e.) 
were secured by Phillips, Dickinson, Bone, Dodd, 
Gilbert, Kate May, Lathanque, ‘Christie, Tyler, 
Branch, Price, Eales. 


Mrs. Mienot (30 Westbourne eg ye 
poses to hold in London, towards the close © 
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next February, an exhibition of the works of her 
husband, the American landscape-painter who 
died very ee in the prime of life, some few 
years ago. Mr. Mignot was certainly an artist of 
uncommon talent, as proved in numerous London 
Galleries, and was in the habit of selecting sub- 
jects out of the ordinary beat. The exhibition 
should prove proportionately attractive. 


Mr. Atma-TapEeMa and his wife are now in 
Rome: they have passed through Florence, and 
are to go on to Naples. 


“THEOPHILA PatMER” is the subject of the 
last etching by M. Rajon, in which the graces of 
a great portrait painter and the graces of his sub- 
ject are caught and reproduced with accomplished 
art. The etching from an artist’s proof of which 
we are now writing is of the finest kind: the 
modelling of the face, which has baffled so many 
modern artists in etching, being as admirably suc- 
cessful as if the work were, in this icular, the 

roduction of a great old master. Mr, Edward 8. 

almer of Golden Square publishes the print, and 
the artist’s proofs—as possibly the ordinary impres- 
sions also—are protected by a window-mount. 


Ay exhibition of the Cercle Artistique d’Anvers 
is now open. Among the names of the exhibitors 
we find those of Verhaert, Henri Schaefels, 
Linnig, Janssens, and others less known to 
English readers. 


Proressor WiILHELM CAMPHAUSEN, of Diissel- 
dorf, has just finished a large picture for the 
German Emperor, representing the triumphal 
entry into Berlin after the Franco-German War 
in June, 1871. Most of the figures are portraits, 
and the work is very highly praised. 


THE next number of the Gazette des Beaux- 
Arts will be entirely devoted to Michel Angelo. 
It will be published at the end of this month, and 
all the best writers on the staff of the journal are 
engaged on it. . 

Tue Valenciennes Commission formed to 
organise a subscription for erecting a monument 
to Carpeaux and a statue of Watteau have decided 
to throw open the subscription, so as to make the 
undertaking a national, instead of merely a local | 
one, as was at first intended. 


| 

Aone the new pictures recently placed in the | 

Luxembourg are La Nymphe Couchée by M. | 
Henner, a portrait by M. Carolus Duran, another 
ortrait by M. Hébert, and the Tamar of M. 
abanel. | 


M. Lenormant has begun a course of lectures | 








on Archaeology at the Bibliothéque Nationale. | 
His subject will be “ Ancient Money in relation | 
to History, Art, and Political Economy.” It is | 
the first time, according to the Chronique, that 


the course has been devoted to numismatics. 


Wetts Ootteee, at Aurora, Illinois, has been | 
resented with two pieces of sculpture claiming to 
Be the work of Canova. One is a marble bust of 
Napoleon I., and the other is a bust of Marie 
Louise, It is said that they were sent as a present 
in 1839 by Louis. a to a distinguished 
citizen of Mexico, upon whose death they were 
sold and brought to this country. 


Mr. J. W. Coampney, the Boston ag 
known in England asthe artist of Mr. Edward 
King’s work on the Southern States of America, 
is now on a tour of America for L’Illustration of | 
Paris. His sketches are to appear during the | 
centennial year. 


A ROBBERY which was perpetrated on the 
evening of December 1 at the National Museum 
of Bucharest involved the loss of the famous golden 
hen and chickens, the special treasure of the col- 
lection. The group, which was of pure gold, pro- 
fusely adorned with precious stones, and weighed 
about 34 lbs., was of very ancient workmanship, 
and was dug up some years ago at Petrosa. The 
robbers also carried away the massive golden am- 





| now accessible. 


coves and pedestal, which had formed part of the 
etrosa-find, leaving only a portion of the broken 
head of the golden hen in the snow outside the 
Museum building, where they had probably 
dropped it in the hurry of their retreat. 


TueE series of Vorlegebliitter, or illustrations from 
ancient works of art for the use of students of 
archaeology, published every Christmas by Pro- 
fessor Conze, of Vienna, will this year be perhaps 
more than usually interesting. The series consists 
of twelve large plates, of which the first five are 
devoted to engravings of vases from the hand of 
the Greek vase painter, Duris, whose style is par- 
ticularly interesting from its freedom of drawing 
and skilful composition as compared with an 
archaic severity observable more or less in the 
types of all his figures, ¢.e., in the proportions and 
in the markings of theanatomy. Again, plate vii., 
we notice, is occupied with the presumable copies 
now existing from the famous group of sculpture 
which Xerxes carried off from Athens, representing 
the tyrannicides Harmodios and Aristogeiton. 
The eight figures on this plate consist of two 
statues in the Museum of Naples, two statues in 
the Garden Boboli at Florence, a relief on a marble 
chair at Athens, a group painted on the shield of 
Athena on a Panathenaic amphora from Cyrene,now 
in the British Museum, the reverse of an Athenian 
tetradrachm, and a group on a piece of lead from 
Athens. Plate viii. gives representations of the 
sculptures on the western pediment of the Parthe- 
non, viz.:—(1) Carrey’s drawing of the pediment 
as it was in 1674; (2) Nointel’s anonymous 
drawing ; (3) Dalton’s drawing in 1749; and (4) 
the present condition of the pediment. This is 
followed on plate ix. by an engraving of the cele- 
brated Kertch vase, now in St. Petersburg, the 
importance of which was recently pointed out by 
Mr, Newton in the AcapEMy as supplying the 
now missing central group of this pediment. 


Tue November number of the Bullettino di Cor- 
rispondenza Archeologica contains short notices of 
recent excavations ; (@) on the Via Latina, about 
three and a half miles from the Servian boundary ; 
(6) on the Esquiline hill, and (c) at Sarteano. As 
yet very little has been gained by the first-men- 
tioned excavations, the only object of importance 
being a sarcophagus sculptured with the figure of 
a woman in the attitude of praying, that is, with 
the right arm raised, and the left in her lap. The 
writer, E. Stevenson, seeks to identify this figure 
with the Roman Pietas. The sarcophagus, he 
thinks, is the work of the Christian period, and a 
fine example of it. It seems that in excavations 


| previously made in the same place were found cer- 


tain bas-reliefs of Christian style which, however, 
were removed from Rome to Naples and are not 
As to the excavations on the 
Esquiline, the point to which De Rossi here calls 
attention is the discovery of fragments of rude 
hand-made pottery in the stratum immediately 
below the wall of Servius Tullius, which pottery 
is of precisely the same class as that found in the 
ancient cemetery of Albano, near Castel Gondolfo. 
The Albano pottery being found under a bed of 
lava from a volcano which was extinct before the 
strictly historical age of Rome, some idea of its 
antiquity is obtained from that. De Rossi thinks 
that the art of pottery had not advanced beyond 
this primitive stage when the wall of Servius was 
built, and that the inhabitants of the Esquiline 
who left the fragments now discovered were pro- 
bably contemporary with those who built the wall. 
Excavations in the spring of the present year on 
the estate of Baccacciano, about a mile north of 
the town of Sarteano, brought to light an ancient 
cemetery corresponding in its general features to 
that of Poggio Renzo, from which so many objects 
have been obtained illustrating the primitive art 
of Northern Italy. Like the tombs at Poggio 
Renzo, those also at Sarteano are dug in the earth 
in the form of a well, lined with stones and flints, 
and contain iv the centre a vase of coarse clay 


| holding the ashes of the deceased. But it is 





noticeable that the vases of Sarteano are entirely 
without ornament, while those of Poggio Renzo 
are decorated with geometrical patterns, with the 
exception of those found on the highest point of 
the cemetery, which, it is argued, must have been 
the most ancient part of it, from the general rude- 
ness of the objects always found there. Within 
the vases of Sarteano are also found smaller speci- 
mens of pottery which, says Signor Helbig, have 
a strange resemblance to the fragments discovered 
on the acropolis of Athens, ten métres below the 
bastion of Cimon, to the pottery of Albano, and 
to a class of vases found in Cyprus. The object 
of collecting so diligently as is now being done 
observations about the discovery of primitive 
aged is to see whether any light can be thrown 

y them on the question as to whether the first 
immigrants into the peninsula of Italy had brought 
with them a certain class of designs for the deco- 
ration of utensils and such like, or whether they 
had developed this art of design after their settle- 
ment in Italy, either through contact with traders 
from other nations or independently. 


AN important gift has been made to the city of 
Genoa by the Duke di Galliera. He married the 
heiress of the Brignoli Sale, and through her be- 
came possessed of the well-known Palazzo Brig- 
nole, or, as it is popularly called, the Palazzo 
Rosso, in the Via Nuova, Genoa. It contains one 
of the most celebrated private collections of old 
art in the north of Italy, and has long been famous 
for its portraits by Vandyke. The pictures have, 
however, been seriously diminished in value by the 
operations of an incapable Genoese artist, who 
has injured them by scouring and re-painting to 
a lamentable extent. Unhappily, he has been 
allowed to work in the same disgraceful manner 
on the pictures of the Balbi, on one or more of 
those of the Durazzo, and on other works of art in 
Genoa; and wherever his ruthless proceedings 
have been sanctioned by the ignorant proprietors, 
he has reduced the value of their collections ninety 
per cent. The Duke, with the consent of his wife, 
and of his heir, has presented the noble Red Palace 
and the once very valuable collection to the city 
of Genoa, to be preserved for ever as public 
property. He is no doubt utterly unconscious of 
the injury which has been done by criminal in- 
capacity to the pictures, and therefore the gene- 
rosity of his gift is not diminished by their 
impaired value. There may be a hope that by a 
really capable restorer the modern re-touching 
might be removed. But Genoa is not the city 
where such an artist is to be found, art being at 
a low ebb there, and there is so prevalent an 
ignorance of it that there is always peril of the 
substitution of one incapable for another, and of 
increased damage to this fine, but deplorably ill- 
used collection. The same generous donor has 
likewise presented the city with 20,000,000 francs, 
to improve the harbour. 

AN exhibition of modern pictures and sculptures 
has been opened at Genoa, which, so far as the 
native artists are concerned, is deplorable; any 
pictures of merit which it contains have been 

ainted elsewhere. The native sculpture is rather 
tter, but is to the last degree barocco in taste. 
The Italians are the best modellers in the world, 
they are equally pre-eminent as workers in marble, 
and their imitations of old sculpture have deceived 
the most experienced judges but all this dexterity 
is made comparatively valueless by the bad taste 
which so generally prevails. 








THE STAGE. 
THE NEW PLAY AT THE COURT. 


Mr. W. S. Grizerr is a tolerably accomplished 
man of the world, whom some of his friends are 
pleased to regard as a poet. That he should be 
so regarded is a strange instance of the way in 
which, among those not the most thoughtful, a 
proved success in one thing is held to ensure a 
success in another. An accepted divine, whose 
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triumphs are in the pulpit, has only to contribute 
to a popular magazine, to be received, by those 
who do not know literkture, as a leading writer. 
An accepted painter makes a succes d’estime with 
poems, which from an unknown hand, would be 
set down as twaddle. A Court essayist is received 
as a competent writer of novels. And so it is 
perhaps not very surprising that a public which 
applauded some witty ballads, and which applauds 
satirical comedies, from Mr. Gilbert, should be 
in danger of being persuaded, when he writes a 
fairy play, that his blank verse is poetry, and his 
scenic contrivances truth to nature and the life. 
But then it may in reason be remembered that 
Mr. Gilbert is the author of Sweethearts. 

Broken Hearts, at Mr. Hare’s theatre, is a bad 
dream of the Tempest. Most of it is a new setting 
of a fragment of that play. It may possibly have 
been actually suggested by the Tempest, though, 
as Mr. Gilbert does not lack invention, probably 
not. But whether suggested or spontaneous, it 
might, at least on its completion, have occurred 
to Mr. Gilbert that its merit had been anticipated. 
Vavir is a Miranda, Florian a Ferdinand, Mousta 
a sympathetic Caliban. 

Of course the particular fairy element which 
plays an important part in Mr. Gilbert’s piece is 
in some sense a new fancy—a fancy at all events 
with which the Tempest has nothing to do. But 
it is a fancy of no value, or at best a fancy which 
could only have value were it enriched and 
adorned by the poetic thought of a Hans Christian 
Andersen. The love of a girl for a brook ora sun- 
dial is so purely fleeting and delicate an imagina- 
tion that you cannot bring it into contact with 
the glare of footlights and the colours of a stage 
sunset. Supposing that Vavir addressed to her 
sun-dial, or Hilda to her brook, words that en- 
shrine poetic thought, and not the commonplace 
confidences of a commonplace young woman to her 
lover, in the nineteenth century, then, the more 
poetic were the thought, the more removed from 
the theatre would be the place for its expression, 
since even of Shaksperian pieces those which hold 
the theatre least are those abounding most in 
delicate imaginings of the dream world of a poet. 
The Midsummer Night's Dream can hardly be suc- 
cessful on the stage. What then are the chances 
of legitimate suceess for a piece ostensibly founded 
on a fancy meant to be poetical, but enriched 
and supported and made charming by no genuine 
poetical treatment ? It is not the introduction of 
a talisman, of a veil which renders invisible the 
person who dons it, nor the introduction of such 
a fancy as that of a girl, not brain-sick, falling in 
love with a sun-dial, that excuses a writer from 
seeking the interest of his play, and finding it, in 
the clashings of human emotion, the varieties of 
human character. Mr. Gilbert's personages, in 
this new play, Broken Hearts, do but express 
quite commonplace thoughts in involved and in- 
verted words. Thoughts which would make the 
most prosaic prose are measured out into verse 
which has no fellowship with poetry. 

And not only is Mr. Gilbert cruelly lacking, 
here, in any poetical suggestion, in any individual 
beauty, in all of that quality which makes you 
feel when you have seen or read a master’s work, 
that you are the richer by a hundred thoughts: 
he is lacking also his average merit of construc- 
tion. The thing is poorly planned as well as 
tamely executed. Slight as the story is—dealing 
with the fortunes of four characters only—there 
are two separate streams of narrative or action; 
and, strange to say, what seems meant to be the 
main interest—that which fills the first act and 
the third—is quite suspended during the second 
act, when the scenes actually the most dramatic— 
nay, the only scenes genuinely dramatic at all— 
are taking place. The second act—the one act which 
affords an actress real opportunity for stage effect 
—is chiefly occupied with the business of the love 
of the Dwarf Mousta for the Lady Hilda, the 
sister of Vavir, and one is led for awhile to await 
with rising interest the turn of that affair, 


For. 





Mousta, I have said, is a sympathetic Caliban, 
more decently in love than that “savage and de- 
formed monster,” and in love, too, not with 
Miranda at all, but with the one character—Hilda 
—the like of whom we do not find in The Tempest. 
Mousta, describing the “isle” to Florian, as 
Caliban did to the wanderers, as “fair,” strikes 
the note of that better nature, that better apprecia- 
tion, which Caliban, if we will but heed him, 
strikes in The Tempest, there, and in the divine 
lines beginning :— 
* Be not afeard, the isle is full of noises: 

Sounds and sweet airs that give delight and hurt 

not.” 


Mr. Gilbert’s Mousta is “a mis-shapen imp,” as 
Florian calls him: “a crumpled wretch, one-eyed 
and lame, but passing honest,” as he calls himself 
(for Mr. Gilbert’s vocabulary is here and there a 
good one, and “crumpled wretch” is a good 
hrase) ; and this mis-shapen imp, who has served 
Tilda faithfully, dares to love her, and possesses 
himself of Florian’s talisman that he may woo 
her with his ugliness invisible and his identity 
undetected. And we watch with divided sym- 
pathy the progress and result of that wooing; a 
wooing to which the Lady Hilda first yields, and 
then recoils from, and then crowns with moment- 
ary consent, and then turns to defy the wooer. 
This is the only portion of the play that is in 
any sense dramatic, and Mrs. Kendal, though we 
have seen her to much greater advantage, turns it 
to excellent account. So, too, does Mr. G. W. 
Anson, with bleared eyes, crunched form, and 
piteous imploring gesture. 

But then this is properly but an episode. It is in 
Vavir that the interest of the piece should centre, 
for it begins and ends with her. Florian, a 
stranger on the isle, beholds Vavir, talking 
prettily—and very prettily indeed does Miss Hol- 
lingshead do it—to her inanimate love, the sun- 
dial of the garden. Using his potent veil, he 
speaks while invisible ; speaks as from the sun-dial 
itself: and when he uncovers, then Vavir is as 
immediately his adorer as Miranda was Ferdi- 
nand’s. But of old Florian was betrothed to 
Hilda, and he is still beloved by her, and—the 
fairy element being for the most part dropped— 
in the third act, after this useless but dramatic 
episode of the love of Mousta, there is a conflict 
of self-denial in the loves of Hilda and Vavir. 
Vavir is dying—she dies at the end—but earlier 
Hilda thinks that the possession of Florian would 
content and restore her; and she, dying, desires 
to bestow him on her sister; and he himself is 
powerless to right the thing; and at last Vavir 
dies gently, and the curtain falls on a scene of 
quite motiveless tragedy. Altogether, an insignifi- 
cant or wearisome production. The author of the 
Bab Ballads and of Trial by Jwry need not have 
been able to write better poetry, but the author of 
Sweethearts should. 

Had the piece been acted badly—had it even 
been acted as at the same theatre scarcely two 
years ago, a better piece, The White Pilgrim, was 
acted—it would have failed entirely on the first 
night. It did not fail on the first night, nor on 
the fourth, when I saw it, and that it did not fail 
before the audience, says plainly two things. It 
says first that there is a public in London crying 
out for the poetical drama; so hungry for it, 
to boot, and so ill accustomed to see it, 
that it takes thts for poetical drama. That 
public is no doubt much smaller than that 
which, at the Théatre Frangais, has applauded 
Favart in De Musset and Sarah Bernhardt in 
André Theuriet, but it exists, and a wise manage- 
ment might make provision for it, did but the 
writers offer themselves who should know the stage 
and understand poetry. It says secondly—this 
even partial success of Mr. Gilbert’s piece—that 
the piece must have been ably acted, to persuade 
the public that it was poetry at all. And indeed, 
as matter of fact, its acting was excellent. That 
Mrs. Kendal has been seen to far greater ad- 
vantage has already been said. But here, as else- 








where, she proves herself an actress strong enough 
to be entrusted with difficulties. Her réle divides 
itself into two parts: the fairy part in which, like 
the enamoured Vavir, she bends over an inanimate 
love —a maiden she too, simple and surprised occa- 
sionally, though one with graver experiences than 
have befallen her sister up to the time when the 
sun-dial becomes a man—and the part in which 
the fairy element is sunk in the more powerful 
dramatic interest of her encounters with Mousta, 
To neither part did Mrs. Kendal bring any new 
expression: the character did not allow her to, 
The naiveté, the protecting fondness, the glad 
surprise, the delight of a sly triumph, the im- 
ploring earnestness, the wail of unavailing regret 
—wea have seen and heard them before: so that 
the playgoers accustomed to Mrs. Kendal’s acting 

would not do well to see her in this piece, while 

those unaccustomed would find in it qualities that 
are permanently good. And indeed, those who 
know her acting the best, will have cause to notice 

here and there how a delivery exceptionally intelli- 

gent—an intelligence exceptionally alert—can 

supply meaning and force where meaning and 
force seem wanting. 

Mr. Kendal has little to do but to look manly, and 
it is Nature and not Art that has fitted him for that 
task. The popular success, if popular success there 
may be, rests with Mr. Anson as the dwarf, Mousta, 
and nearly all the literary and dramatic merit 
of Mr. Gilbert's work centres round this part. 
Mousta is undoubtedly the work of a writer who 
can feel and express the disabilities that wait on 
deformity of mind and body, and can make us 
sympathise with them, in some such way as the 
greater master of a greater art—Velasquez—affects 
us in his seemingly purely realistic studies of crea- 
tures forlorn and forgotten; those dwarfs that lie 
isolated in some back-water of life, while the 
happier pass upon its main-stream, And this 
conception of Mr. Gilbert’s—the redeeming point in 
a piece I have already sufficiently fallen foul of— 
is seized intelligently by Mr. Anson, yet not 
executed perfectly. His ugliness is at times pic- 
turesque and at times touching, but he is, especially 
in the earlier portion of the play, a little wanting 
in variety of means. Variety of means—variety, 
most of all, as regards intonation—is all that is 
lacking for this part to Miss Hollingshead, the 
admirably simple Vavir. Her speech, like that of 
perhaps only two other comédiennes, is the clearest 
and most limpid of English,—the English of 
good houses, and not of the elocution-class. 
One cannot insist upon this too much, nor com- 
mend it too strongly, and especially now, when on 
high places on the stage, English speech is 
habitually and cheerfully defiled. And again, the 
actress’s freshness of manner and expression— 
Shakspere’s “eyes of youth ”—give value which 
no beholder should hesitate to recognise to her per- 
formance of a part like Vavir’s, or Miranda’s. But 
I doubt if any excellence of acting, bearing, or 
being, could ensure a long success for the new play. 

FREDERICK WEDMORF. 


MISS GWILT AT LIVERPOOT. 


THe new play by Wilkie Collins, founded upon 
the novel of Armadale, was brought out with 
great success at the Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, 
on Thursday week. The plot has been sufficiently 
altered to make it valintie for dramatic purposes, 
but does not materially vary from that of the 
novel. Miss Gwilt, the designing, clever, and un- 
scrupulous woman, who has the one redeeming 
feature of an honest love for her husband, Mid- 
winter, is much softened in the play, and wins the 
sympathy of the audience in a way which does 
much credit to the skill of the playwright. It will 
be recollected that there are two Allan Armadales, 
cousins, one of whom passes under the name of Mid- 
winter, in consequence of his father having confessed 
to him that in a quarrel with his uncle, father 
of the other Armadale, he had killed him. How- 
ever, Midwinter contracts a second marriage with 
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Miss Gwilt under his real name, with only one 
witness, the villain of the piece, Dr. Drummond, 
a sleek, oily, but murderous medical man, whose 
plan is to get both the Armadales out of the way, 
and then produce Miss Gwilt as the widow of the 
wealthy one. Failing in this, he instructs Miss 
‘Gwilt how to poison the air of the room in which 
Armadale is put to sleep; but, in consequence of 
an a change of sleeping apartments, 
she nearly poisons her husband. In her horror, 
after just succeeding in rescuing him, she poisons 
herself, and the curtain falls. Miss Ada Caven- 
dish has, in the title réle, a part which suits her 
admirably, and shows considerable progress upon 
Mercy Merrick. In tenderness she is especially 
improved, and in subtlety there is little to wish 
for. To win the full sympathy of the audience 
for herself in spite of the wickedness of the 
character, and to make them feel how it is the 
force of circumstance rather than innate de- 
pravity which has driven her to crime, this in 
itself is no light task to achieve, and we shall be 
surprised if Miss Oavendish’s impersonation of 
Miss Gwilt does not prove one of the successes of 
the coming season. Mr. Cecil’s Dr. Drummond is 
very good, but will probably smoothe down in 
something still better. Captain Manuel, a dis- 
reputable member of the Brazilian navy, was 

irably played, with a finish and quiet unforced 
nature which took everyone by surprise, as we 
do not remember ever to have seen the actor 
before. Mr. Leonard Boyne was not happy as 
Midwinter, and seemed to us to have totally mis- 
conceived the part. The part of Armadale was 
efficiently filled. The piece itself is a melodrama, 
well put together, perhaps overcrowded with sen- 
sations, but skilfully constructed except the actual 
termination, which might be improved. The dia- 
logue is sufficiently but not obtrusively well 
written, and some very good points are made. 

. H. Ratasone. 


Mr. H. T. Craven is to appear to-night, and 
until further announcement be made, at the ra 
Comique Theatre, in his own play, Meg’s Diver- 
sion, Miss Oliver, who has hada considerable 
success in the revival of Mr. Burnand’s burlesque 
on Black Eyed Susan, will likewise play her 
original part in Mr. Craven’s drama. 


On Wednesday, the benefit for the family of 
Mr. G. Belmore was to take place at Drury Lane : 
the usual mass of professional assistance having 
been obtained for the occasion. 


At the Royalty Theatre, the performances of 
— popular of Lecocq’s operas conclude to- 
night, 


THE most important changes announced for 
Christmas are re at the Lyceum Theatre. 
Macbeth is next week to be withdrawn, and 
Hamlet will be revived on Boxing-night, and will 
be played every evening but Saturday during the 
Christmas holidays, and as nearly as possible with 
the cast deemed last year so satisfactory at the 
Lyceum. But since last season the theatre has 
lost Mr. Chippendale and Mr. Compton, and their 
return is not yet announced. The attraction of 
Mr. Irving’s name, and that of his truly admirable 
performance, will no doubt be enough to fill the 
theatre, but educated playgoers will remember 
that no single performance, however perfect, can 
atone for that which may be wanting to the 
completeness of the other parts. On y 
evenings, during the vacation, Leah will be pr:- 
formed ; Miss Bateman (Mrs. Crowe) appearing in 
her favourite part, and Mr. Irving taking a holi- 
day. And not long after Christmas will be pro- 
duced Othello: an event to which the playgoer 
will look forward with eager interest. 


Some pupils of Mr. Walter Lacy ap data 
matinée at the Gaiety Theatre on W y, as 
Portia and Jessica in the Merchant of Venice. 
The Shylock of the morning was also an amateur. 





M. Exmtx Aversr is at last to break silence. 
He has sent in, for the Paris Vaudeville, a four- 
act comedy, which has already been read to the 
actors and actresses who are to play in it. It is 
spoken of there by them very favourably. 


Some of the newspapers having announced that 
notwithstanding the unparalleled success of her 
benefit in Paris a year or two ago, Déjazet died 
in extreme poverty, the persons charged with the 
disposal of the funds coming to her from that pro- 
digious benefit have thought proper to offer ex- 
planations. The benefit realised for the veteran 
actress no less a sum than three thousand pounds. 
Half of that sum, at the wish of the public, as far 


as it could be ascertained, was sunk in buying - 


The rest was invested in the 
French Five per cents., and this forms the in- 
heritance of her children. The two sources of 
income—annuity and interest—formed, together 
with a small Government pension and a small 
pension allowed by Victorien Sardou, an income 
of about four hundged a-year, between which 
and misery the Gaulots considers the distance to 
be long. It would have been hard indeed if, after 
all the efforts that had been made for her, in 
public and private, Déjazet had died in utter 
poverty. 


Lxcoce’s new piece, the Petite Mariée, is to be 
layed for the first time next Monday at the 
Theatre de la Renaissance. The great Grevin has 
designed the dresses, and the cast is a strong one, 
including, as it does, Messieurs Puget, Vauthier, 
Dailly, and Mesdames Jeanne Granier, Alphon- 
sine and Renée Carli. Mdlle. Renée Carli is a 
débutante from Belgium, of whom report speaks 
highly. 


Very little success has attended the revival of 
an old drama called Les Enfants Blancs at the 
Théatre de Cluny. 


M. Henri DE Bornrer’s Fille de Roland—the 
greatest stage success of recent times in France— 
still continues its triumphant course at the Théatre 
Francais. 


THE principal character in Dumas’s L’Etrangére 
is to be played by Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt. 


M. Sarpov's comedy, Féréole, continues to be 
performed at the Gymnase, with Mdlle. Delaporte 
as its heroine, and M. Worms, a jeune premier of 
much excellence, who has made his fame in Rus- 
sia, in a leading part. 

Srenwor Rosst has appeared for the first time in 
Paris as Macbeth. 


Tue third part of M. Sarcey’s Comédiens et 
Comédiennes has just been published by Jouast. 
It is devoted to a notice of the comedian, Got. 


her an annuity. 


Nor great, we suspect, will be the success of 
Old Phil's Birthday, which on Monday at the 
Criterion Theatre took the place of Fleur de Thé. 
An elegant opéra comique yielded to a domestic 
drama, and Old Phil's Birthday is not the strongest 
of its kind. It was produced originally at the 
Strand Theatre in 1862, and is one of the pieces 
due to the presence at that time of Robson on the 
stage, though not always to his engagement to 
perform in them. Robson's success was a success 
of two kinds: he gave what was almost tragedy 
to burlesque, and showed in that, most of all, his 
own individuality ; but he also made fashionable 
the class of drama which deals with the joys and 
troubles of purely domestic life, too often when 
domestic life has really nothing of dramatic. 
There are materials in Old Phil's Birthday out of 
which many a passable play has been made before 
now, and out of which, alas! many a perhaps 
not passable play will, in the paucity of 
subjects, have to be made in the future. Old 
Phil's Birthday is only an average example of the 
use of such materials. Indeed, some generally 
competent criticism has pronounced it to be less 
than that. In words of severity to which English 





daily journalism is little accustomed, it is said of 
the author :— 

“The central pers»nage of his play is a lamentable 
failure, and his character as portrayed by the author. 
would alone be sufficient to alienate any sympathies 
which his fortunes might arouse. He is intended to 
be simple, and he is simply imbecile; his humility is 
grovelling, his affection for his employer takes the 
form of fulsome sycophancy. He, an old servant of 
forty years’ standing, abjectly hesitates to accept the 
honour of shaking hands with Mr. Hardress on his 
birthday; he indulges in maudlin maunderings over a 
silver snuff-box which his master presents him with, 
and wants to return it, as being no longer worthy of 
its possession when his son.is suspected of the theft. 
The character stands out, indeed, from the rest, but 
only in the sense in which a coarsely daubed figure 
stands out from a group of sketchy and ill-drawn 
outlines.” 


A LITTLE comedy by Mr. T. W. Robertson, the 

pular author of School and Ours, is announced 
or presentation this evening at the Charing Cross 
Theatre, where An Unequal Match has seen its 
last performances. Dublin Bay is the title of Mr. 
Robertson’s little comedy, and it will be illus- 
trated with scenery by Mr. O'Connor of the Hay- 
market. Is the piece an adapted piece, or a very 
early original work? Mr. Robertson, like most 
playwrights of talent, worked much before he 
succeeded in getting his pieces accepted. 


Mr. Byron's new comic drama, with the singu- 
lar name of Tottle’s, will be produced on Wednes- 
day evening next, at the Gaiety Theatre, with Mr. 
Toole in the principal part. 

Mr. Pxetps’s admirable representation of Lord 
Ogleby in the Clandestine Marriage will be given 
at the Gaiety Theatre, it is announced, on this 
and succeeding Saturday afternoons. It is hardly 

ible to see the veteran comedian and tragedian 
in a better = than this, or one of which he is a 
more complete master. 








MUSIC. 
ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC—STUDENTS’ CONCERT. 


At a time when great efforts are being made to 
establish a new school for music at Kensington, 
and when corporate bodies are invited to con- 
tribute to its support, the Royal Academy has 
done well to urge its claims to public favour, as 
it did on Wednesday last at St. James's Hall, by 
showing the actual results of its labours. In 
order to justify their action, we think that the 
promoters of the new scheme ought to show that 
the existing Academy fails in the objects it pro- 
poses, and it would certainly be difficult to prove 
this in the face of such a concert as that now 
under notice. We cannot refrain from the ex- 
ression of a decided opinion that if the South 
Sensington Committee have really at heart the 
interests of music, they would do far better to 
support the existing Academy by all the means in 
their power than to endeavour to start a rival in- 
stitution, which nobody seems to want, and which 
(whatever may be the case hereafter) certainly 
does not appear at present to command the con- 
fidence either of the public or the musical pro- 
fession. 

The concert of Wednesday was interesting in 
two respeets. In the first place the orchestra was 
largely, and the chorus (we believe) entirely com- 
posed of the students of the Academy. The 
orchestra included three ladies—two violinists and 
one player on the clarinet. This was certainly a 
novelty ; but it was one against which no reasonable 
objection can be urged. And here let it be said once 
for all that the performance both of singers and 
players was excellent throughout. The solo 
a who appeared were two pianists, Miss Amy 

urner Burnett, who in Hummel’s Rondo “Le 
Retour & Londres” gave evidence of the posses- 
sion of a beautiful touch, very neat executsua, and 
good taste, and Mr. Walter Fitton, who also 
played extremely well, though his solo, Mendels- 


/ sohn’s Rondo Brillant in E flat, is certainly the 
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least inspired and most laboured of that composer’s 
pieces for piano and orchestra. Both these pupils 
may be described as living testimonials to the 
excellence of the piano teaching at the Academy. 
Even more important were the MS. compositions 
of students, which furnished a considerable portion 
of the programme. First of these came the first 
movement of a symphony in C minor, by Mr. 
Eaton Faning. This is a work of very decided 
merit. The themes are very pleasing, and their 
treatment shows much cleverness. If the whole 
work is as good as the first movement, we should 
be glad to hear the rest of it. More important 
as regards extent was Mr. A. H. Jackson’s 
sacred cantata, for chorus with baritone solo, in 
five movements. This is on the whole a work 
of very remarkable promise. Mr. Jackson has 
hardly been happy in his selection of the text, as 
the words of his second chorus (“ He trusted in 
God, that He would deliver him”) challenge 
comparison with Handel. But the music is in- 


- teresting throughout, with an occasional tinge of 


Mendelssohn’s style, though with no reminiscences. 
Curiously enough, the only reminiscence (and that 
evidently accidental) was of Beethoven. The 
opening symphony of the chorus, “Tue Lord is 
nigh to them that have a contrite heart,” reminded 
us forcibly for a moment of the beginning of the 
adagio of Beethoven's B flat symphony: but the 
resemblance ceases almost immediately. The can- 
tata was received (as it deserved) with great 
warmth, and the composer was called forward. 
The third novelty was a song, “Love and 
Laughter,” by Miss Oliveria Prescott. This work 
is decidedly clever, but a little too ambitious for 
its text, and the orchestration shows signs of in- 
experience. Miss Prescott has undeniable talent, 
but this song pleases us less than some of hers 
which we have heard before. The concert con- 
cluded with a performance of Mendelssohn’s 
“Hymn of Praise,’ which we did not stop to 
hear. The solo parts were announced to be taken 
by Miss Marie Duval, Miss Mary Davies, and Mr. 
Henry Guy. Esenrzer Provr. 


Tue past week has been musically a busy one at 
the Orystal Palace. At last Saturday's concert 
Mr. Henry Holmes, the first of our English solo 
violinists, but one who (except at Sydenham) does 
not seem to meet with the recognition which his 
really artistic playing deserves, brought forward 
for the first time a very interesting and clever 
concerto from his own pen. The concert also in- 
cluded Beethoven’s fourth symphony, the overtures 
to La Nonne Sanglante (Gounod), and Manfred 
(Schumann), and vocal music by Malle. Ida 
Corani and Messrs. Edward Lloyd and Foli. On 
Tuesday the much anticipated performance of 
Antigone took place before a crowded audience, 
and the work was again given on Thursday. As 
we were unfortunately unable to attend the first 
erformance, and the second took place too late 
or notice in this week’s issue, we must defer our 
report until next Saturday. To-day being the 
anniversary of Weber's birthday, the programme 
this afternoon will be selected entirely from his 
works, and will be of unusual interest, including 
at least three important works which have not 
before been heard at the Crystal Palace. These 
are the second symphony in C, the bassoon con- 
certo in F (to be played by Mr. Wotton), and the 
overture to Peter Schmoll. Besides this the piano- 
forte concerto in E flat, the overture to Oberon, 
and various vocal pieces will be given. 


In consequence of the great success of the pro- 
duction of Esther at the Alexandra Palace on 
November 6, the directors very wisely announced 
its repetition last Saturday. The result was a 
complete success, the performance reflecting the 
greatest credit on the conductor, Mr. Weist Hill, 
and on all the vocal and instrumental forces under 
his control. The choruses were given not onl 
with great steadiness and accuracy, but with muc 
spirit. Of the soloists originally advertised two 
were unable, owing to hoarseness, to put in an 








appearance. These were Mdme. Blanche Cole 
and Mr. Vernon Rigby. Fortunately, however, 
the directors were enabled to replace them, the 
former by Mdme. Nouver, who sang the soprano 
music at the first performance, dnd the latter by 
Mr. W. Shakespeare. A special word of praise is 
certainly due to this gentleman, who undertook 
the — tenor part at a few hours’ notice. The 
music of £sther is certainly not likely to be in the 
répertoire of most tenor singers, and it is not too 
much to assume that Mr. Shakespeare sang his part 
almost at sight. Under such circumstances every 
allowance might reasonably have been made for 
any shortcomings ; but happily no such allowance 
was necessary. Mr. Shakespeare sang throughout 
most artistically and effectively, and fully deserved 
all the applause he received. The other soloists, 
Mdlle. Enriquez and Messrs. Howells and Wad- 
more, were, as at the previous performance, alto- 
gether satisfactory. 


Tue last Monday Popular Concert of the pre- 
sent year took place on Monday evening, when 
Mdme. Norman-Néruda was the principal violinist 
and Mr. Charles Hallé the pianist. The pro- 
gramme included Beethoven’s quartett in E flat, 
‘Weber’s sonata in A flat, Beethoven’s sonata in 
G (Op. 96) for piano and violin; and his varia- 
tions for piano, violin, and violoncello on “ Ich 
bin der Schneider Kakadu.” The concerts will 
be resumed on the 10th proximo, when Malle. 
Marie Krebs and Signor Piatti will appear for the 
first time this season. 


Motte. ANNA MEHLIG gave a very interesting 
piano recital at St. James’s Hall last Thursday 
week, assisted by Mdme. Essipoff and Herr Wil- 
helmj, with Mdlle. Sophie Liéwe as vocalist. 
Among the chief works performed were Weber’s 
Sonata in A flat; Schumann’s variations for two 
pianos ; Reinecke’s “ Impromptu on a Theme from 
Schumann's Manfred,” also for two pianos; and 
Schubert’s Rondo in B minor, for piano and violin. 
It need scarcely be added that the performance 
was excellent throughout. 


Tue Fifth Trial of new compositions by the 
Musical Artists’ Society took place at the Royal 
Academy of Music, Hanover Square, last Satur- 
day evening. The instrumental works brought 
forward were—string quartetts by Messrs. Lea 
Summers and Jacob Bradford, a pianoforte quar- 
tett by Mr. H. Westrop, and pianoforte solos by 
Messrs. J. Parry Cole and Eaton Faning. The 
vocal music consisted of songs, &c., by Mdme. 
O'Leary Vinning, Miss Oliveria Prescott, and 
Messrs. W. H. Sangster, C. H. Couldery, and L. 
N. Parker. 


THE Société des Concerts du Conservatoire at 
Paris commenced its forty-niuth season on Sunda 
week. The first concert included Beethoven's 
symphony in B flat, a motet for doyble choir by 
Bach, Handel’s organ concerto in D minor, played 
by M. Guilmant, Gounod’s chorus “ Prés du fleuve 
étranger,” and Berlioz’s overture to the Carnaval 
Romain. The frequent introduction of the works 
of Berlioz into recent programmes at Paris is a 
sign of the times which is worth noting. 


Srienor Partni, the great Italian violinist, is 
at present staying in Paris, and intends to per- 
form in public there. 

Tue Italian papers announce the approaching 
marriage of the singer Mdlle. Marie Belval with 
Signor Vianesi, the conductor. 


Sienor Prarrt is at present making a concert 
tour in Italy. His first concert was given at 
Florence on November 17. 


THE committee for the erection of a monument 
to J. S. Bach at Eisenach publish an appeal to 
musicians for further support. The sums at pre- 
sent received amount to 33,600 marks (1,780/.) ; 
but at least 48,000 marks (2,400/.) are required 
for the purpose contemplated. It is hoped that 
the monument may be erected at latest in 1885, 
the bicentenary of the composer's birth, 





A curiots dispute has arisen with respect to 
the performances of the remodelled version of 
Tannhiuser at the Vienna Opera, noted in these 
columns last week. It appears that Herr Fiirstner, 
the publisher of the work, notified to the Directors 
at Vienna that he had bought the newly-com 
numbers from Wagner, and, as the proprietor, 
claimed the usual fees for the right of representa- 
tion. The surprised Directors enquired of Wag- 
ner, and he assured them that Fiirstner had pur- 
chased only the copyright and not the right of 
representation. On ‘ile exglenation: the Directors 
produced the work, which was twice given on the 
stage. Before its third performance, however, 
Fiirstner’s legal representative appeared in the 
theatre, and nan that all further performances 
should be postponed until the matter was legally 
decided. e Directors could not accede to the 
demand, as they had acquired the opera in the 
regular way from Wagner, and referred the advo- 
cate to the Finance-Procurator, the official who 
takes cognisance of such matters. The advocate 
then spoke to Wagner himself, who once more 
declared that the publisher's claim was unfounded, 
But as Herr Fiirstner maintains that Wagner's 
statements are not correct, the matter has been 
referred to the courts of justice. 
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